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How Does 
Your Success 
Compare With 
These NEW Writers 


Student Sells Six Stories 

“For several years I'd been writing haphazardly and 
getting only rejection slips. Since starting with Palmer 
I've sold six stories to leading science-fiction magazines 
and editors are recommending me to friend-editors in 
other markets.”—Chas. E. Fritch, Utica, New York. 


Wins Bonus for Best Story 

“I have been selling articles to such magazines as 
Farm Journal, Today, and Electrical World since I 
began your course. But now, at the one-third mark, I 
got the biggest kick of all—my first story sale, which 
brought $260 from Modern Romances. This story was 
first outlined to you in Assignment No. 9.” —William 
C. Hoch, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 

“What can Palmer training give me? I asked myself 
about six months ago. Now I know the answer. already 
my articles have sold to Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Farm 
Journal, and others. Your instructors give invaluable 
help.”—Mrs. Katharine Benion, Milton, Pa. 


Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 

“The Palmer Institute course has already more than 
paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not received a 
single rejection slip as a Palmer student and have more 
assignments than time to cover.’—Rev. D. H. James, 
Titonka, Iowa. 


Student’s Book Published 

“My book, titled ‘The Make Believe Giant And 
Other Stories’, contains 18 complete stories for child- 
ren from 4 to 7 years. I would advise anyone planning 
a writing career to study under Palmer Institute.”— 
Mrs. V. J. Thogmartin, Newark, Ohio 


Free Lesson Shows How 
To learn how Palmer Institute home-study training 
can help you, send for free sample lesson and book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which explains 
Palmer’s unique method of training for highest pay in 
all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio, 
feature articles. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-24 
Hollywood 28, California 


Established 1917 | Approved for Veterans | 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Barton A. Stebbins, President 
tei. 


Palmer of 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-24 


Please send me free lesson and book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining how | may make 
the most of my writing ability. This request is con- 
fidential and no salesman will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here o 
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Announcing the Publication of ... 


TEXAS 
LAWYER 
By 
BEN RICHARDS 


El] Chiquito was born a generation ago and 
grew up to be a respected lawyer. He married 
his childhood sweetheart, Shailla, and she en- 
couraged him through the long years of strug- 
gle. How El rediscovers himself after her 
death makes for engrossing reading. Here is 
a sincere and deeply moving novel. 


Ben Richards, who was born in Blount 
County, Ala., resides in Dalhart, Tex., where 
he is a member of the Lions Club. He has 
been County Attorney of Dallam County, a 
member of the Dalhart Board of Education 
and District Attorney of the 69th Judicial Dis- 
trict. At present, Mr, Richards is president of 
the North Plains Bar Association. 


Price $3.00 
ORDER from your bookseller or send this to 


Pageant Press, 130 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, with your 
payment (or we will send book and bill you later). 


CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS 


(in more ways than one) 


SCHAENGOLD BOOK CO. 


1000-2 Keith Bldg. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 
No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000 
word booklet: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING 
Earle C. Bergman 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


RHYTHM IN WRITING 
For the Serious Student of Writing 
Is New and Surprisingly True—but NEW! 
A Deep Psychological, Philosophical Study of creative 
processes in writing. It brings to light principles as they 
have never before been analyzed—$1.00 postpaid. 
R. N. RISSER 


30 W. Bayoud Ave. Denver 9, Colo. 


JOHN De Since 1930 


STANARD 


in the South for 
National Trade 
Wires to Telephone 83-1546 
a 4a P.O. Drawer 1566 


Publications... 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


House Organs 
and Magazines. 


What readers say 


The Case of Sally 


I want to compliment you upon having pub- 
lished Mr. Mowery’s “What’s the Matter with 
Sally?” 

I do not recall ever having read anything equal 
to it in revealing why so-called “versatile” writers 
really are chumps in scattering their “shots” and 
so defeating themselves. 

Undoubtedly I am a horrible example of pre- 
cisely what sort of chump blasts at the whole forest 
but rarely bags any game larger than a titmouse. 
Actually I have sold in several different markets 
bits of writing ranging from slapstick verse to sup- 
posedly “expert” pieces for publication by slicks 
in specialized fields. ‘Too, over the years, I have 
knocked off a surprising number of prizes in 
nation-wide contests (22 last year alone) in such 
categories as short-shorts, short stories, mystery, love 
and adventure, teleplays, poetry, humorous verse, 
anecdotes, and what have you. 

Yet, while critics were inflating my ego with 
blah blah concerning my versatility, there I have 
been, even as Mowery’s “Sally,” beating my brains 
out and squandering my ammunition by wham- 
ming away at the big woods and hoping some 
inoose or bear might get in my line of fire at the 
precise moment I happened to be firing the sort of 
slug capable of bringing him down. 

It’s a bit late in this my 63rd year of life for 
Mr. Mowery’s estimable contribution to benefit me 
personally, I fear; but, second only to the sage 
advice of Bill Adams, I believe nothing to really 
guide young writing hopefuls has thus far been 
published to equal this dash of wise counsel. Bill, 
you know, when asked to advise would-be writers 
how best to succeed at the trade, said “Don’t!” 
There spoke a sage indeed! 

‘THOMAS EARLE Dwyer 
Dayton, Ohio 


As a reader of writers’ magazines and a sub- 
scriber to d&J for many years I believe I can say 
with some authority that the article, “What's the 
Matter with Sally?” is the best on the subject that 
has been published in a long time. 

Will you be good enough to send me a copy of 
the December issue of A& J, containing the article? 
I have a friend who has just sold her first manu- 
script and I believe the article can be of immeasur- 
able value to her. 

FREDERICK KAMPE 
South Boston, Mass. 


It is just too bad that Rudyard Kipling did not 
have the advantage of William B. Mowery’s Ad- 
vanced Classes in Writing and so did not learn 
better than to write such “skip” scripts as the 
Mulvaney stories and “The Recessional.” Robert 
Louis Stevenson, too, should have been taught 
better than to write stories with such diverse back- 
grounds as Treasure Island and The Master of 
Ballantrae, to say nothing of his Child’s Garden 
of Verses. 

Doubtless “Lewis Carroll” should have confined 
his literary labors to mathematical treatises in- 
stead of straying off into such fantasies as Alice in 
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A copy of this book 
is yours for the asking 


NOOHA TAGA ts a writers’ cooperative—a “one 
for all, al! for one” organization—through which 
the unknown with the will, the courage and the 
capacity for unique expression may receive expert 


editorial assistance and nation-wide publicity. 


Membership is open to all but the incompetent 
and, since first things come first, proof of ability 


to write ts prerequisite. 


That proof is to be evidenced through the submis 
sion (with return postage) of an original short 
story manuscript (or a part of and a synopsis of a 
book-length) not in excess of 5,000 words and the 
standard fee of $5.00 for its ‘gloves-off, thoroughly 


objective and detailed criticism. 


Upon receipt of that manuscript, a copy of LOST 
CREEK will be mailed together with a booklet 
concerning our unique and sensible method of 
operation. ‘The criticism will follow separately 
and—if good—with it will come an invitation to 


join our ever-expanding endeavor. 


LOST CREEK by Minnie Jane Forster—a romance 
of the days when Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis represented the North and the South of a 
divided republic, but not a war story—can be pur- 
chased for $3.00 through any bookseller in’ the 


But—il you, like its author, prove sufficient inter- 
est in writing to do something constructive about 
it—we will mail you a copy with our compliments. 


Acceptance of this gift volume—a sample of fine 
book making: typography, format and binding 
entails no obligation but, naturally, the edition 1s 


limited 


Address: 


Ralph E. Fitz-Gibbon, Director 
604 Bedell Building 


San Artonio 5 Texas 


The writer who doesn’t seek a vast 
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audience is like an old maid hopefully peeking under the bed. 
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| Want to Contact 
NEW WRITERS 


Who 
of $1 


are interested in cashing checks 


to $100, offered every day. The 


easiest way to write for pay. No ex- 


perience necessary—we train you at 


home 


. Send for FREE details. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS 


INSTITUTE 


P.O. Box 17006, Studio B-21 


Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 


better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
moy try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 


Address ... 


City 


Wonderland. Milton should never have written 
political pamphlets and beautiful and stately 
Paradise Lost. And what about some of our grave 
and learned professors who lay aside their academic 
robes to write popular “whodunits’’? 

Doubtless these great writers are a law unto 
themselves, but I would add a bit of personal ex- 
perience. I have sold stories with such diverse 
backgrounds as the Waldenses of Piedmont, Pales- 
tine in Christ’s day, the hill farms of Norway, 
college life, and American farm life. I am surely 
glad I found some editors who were not trained in 
the New York University Writing Center. 

Gro. C. ALBORN 
Maywood, III. 


The article, ‘““What’s the Matter with Sally?” by 
W. B. Mowery, is so inspiring and helpful—the 
best [ have read since, in the September number, 
“What Every Story Needs: Premise” by F. A. 
Rockwell. That also is marvelous and should 
prove invaluable to all writers. 

I seldom take time to write fan letters, but these 
two authors are worth my whole subscription to 
AG. 

WALKER 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pictures with Articles 


Thank you for that very practical and useful 
Articles, “Pictures May Sell that Article,” by Wel- 
don F. Heald. 

MARGARET ROMER 
San Diego, Calif. 


My experience is much like Mr. Heald’s. Since 
I adopted the practice of supplying good photo- 
graphs with every article, 1 have more than 
doubled my per cent of sales. 
N. L. GARTSIDE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Potential Gag Writer. 


I like “How to Become a Gagwriter” by Harry 
E. Forbes... It has a lot of information for a 
potential gagwriter like myself. 

DorotHy DALTON 
Menasha, Wisc. 


Using Those Minutes 


I work the 4-12 shift. After I finish working I 
have a ten-minute walk to the nearest trolley sta- 
tion. There is usually a 15-minute wait before a 
trolley car comes by; it’s late at night and nobody 
cares about schedules. A trolley takes me over a 
bridge to a bus stop, where I wait again, and with 
luck I reach home by 1:15 a.m. 

The above information means very little to any- 
one except me. And particularly me because I 
happen to be a freelance writer. 

During these periods of walking and waiting, I 
have the priceless opportunity of thinking over my 
writing schedule for the next day. Scenes, charac- 
ters and plots seem to unfold before my eyes effort- 
lessly, just as if I were watching a television show. 
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The minute I leave my job I immediately start 
thinking about the story I happen to be working 
on at that time and actually live out every detail, 
every scene, from beginning to end. This is a habit 
I got myself into and it helps me to smooth out 
practically all rough edges. 

If on the previous day I had some kind of 
trouble or difficulty with my story, be it characteri- 
zation, structure, or plot, I oil up my thinking 
apparatus and before long I have overcome the 
obstacle; it’s like magic. Since I have installed this 
new method I find that my foundations are solid, 
presentable, and non-brittle. 

Be it walking, sitting, riding, or what have you, 
if a writer is embroiled in a project, he should take 
advantage of these moments and live out his story 
until every minute fiber is exposed and accepted. 
It’s this thinking out a story, looking at it objec- 
tively from a cold distance, that usually pays off. 

JOHN FaviccHto 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Poetic Cure 


The following bit of doggerel occurred to me 
after reading one of August Derleth’s excellent 
series “On Becoming a Writer”: 

VARIETY 
Derleth prescribes a bit of verse 
When too much prose becomes a curse. 
But after reading this I'm sure 
He'll want to find a different cure! 
Strusss 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Contests and Awards 


Saga Magazine, 205 E, 42nd St., New York 17, 
offers prizes up to $1,000 for action-adventure 
stories embodying adventures that happened to 
the writer or someone of his acquaintance. The 
contest closes March 31. 

— 

Springfield Versewriters’ Guild is conducting a 
contest for poems, rhymed or unrhymed, not over 
20 lines. The first prize is $25. A special prize of 
$10 is offered for the best poem by a resident of 
Illinois; in the event an Illinois poet wins the $25 
prize, the special award will go to the second best 
poem regardless of the author's residence. A prize 
of $5 will be given for the best light verse. In 
addition book prizes and honorable mentions will 
be awarded at the discretion of the judges. Only 
unpublished work may be submitted. 

Address: Springfield Versewriters’ Guild, c/o 
Dorothea M. Hinds, Editor, RFD 1. Box 250, 
Springfield, Ill. Closing date: March 31. 

— Av] — 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., will 
consider up to March | submissions of book MSS. 
18-61 pages for royalty publication in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets. Writers must be under 
40 and must not have had a book of verse pub- 


lished. 
Fepruary, 1954 


It’s the Extras 
that Count! 


That goes for 
book publishing 
too! Those ex- 
tra pains and finishing touches usually make the 
difference between success and failure. Learn 
about our exclusive program for producing, pro- 
moting and SELLING your book. No other subsidy 
publisher offers you all this— 


grammar, etc. Experienced editors and proof- 
readers to assure you of a technically perfect 


» EDITING—Every word checked for punctuation, 
book. 


PRODUCTION—Because we have our own stream- 
lined plant and can handle your book production 
completely . . . from typesetting through to bind- 
ing, we offer the lowest subsidy possible. 


DISTRIBUTION—Through extensive contacts, de- 


veloped during our 30 years in the field, with 
wholesalers, schools, libraries, book clubs, movies 


and TV—your book gets to all the right places— 
at the right times! 


PUBLICITY—Newspoper releases, reviews, promo- 
tion pieces, autograph parties, personal appear- 
ances—all for sales! We get results! 


ADVERTISING—Continuous attractive, hard-hit- 
ting ads appear in the SATURDAY REVIEW, N. Y. 
TIMES, HERALD TRIBUNE, RETAIL BOOKSELLER, 
LIERARY BULLETIN, ALASKA SPORTSMAN, and 
many more .. . all at no cost to you! 


NOT YOU? 


BABIES NEED FATHERS TOO by Rhoda Kellogg—’’It 
would be a pity if only fathers were to read Mrs. 
Kellogg’s valuable contributions to parent educa- 
tion . . . will doubtless be as stimulating to mothers, 
teachers, social workers and psychologists.”’ 

Ida Klein Sternberg 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICA’S SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

by H. Ralph Higgins-—’’Vigorously written and whole- 

some . . . an analysis of Christian social responsi- 
bility that is realistic and judicial.” 

F. Ernest Johnson, The Annals of 

the Political and Social Science Academy 


Write today to Dep't AJ-2 for free booklet, PUB- 
LISHING YOUR BOOK, or send your manuscript for a 
prompt report. (No obligation.) 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 W. 42nd St. New York City 
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MEMEDITH 


x, 
UBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


9400 
(OGAL PUBLIOHING COMP 
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sum of $ 


Isc 


EAGLE PUBLICATIONS Inc, 


Thesumof $B 


STREET & SMITH PUBLIGATIONS 


— 


9500 2000 & O00 OOK 


Ex 75000 


THOMAS NELSON & 


agency 


_ £9697 083 


SMLA receives more than 500 editorial checks each month. Typical checks are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it tous for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 
other foreign sales. 


If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several 
sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


- Scott Meredith tackles the practical side of writing in his lively book, and it will be certain 
— Nashville Daily Tennessean 


or directly from the publishers, Harper and 


to 


Order your copy from your local wort 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.7 
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Writer Inside Hollywood 


A veteran screen writer reveals the basic elements that make 


a story click in the big film studios 


By Micuaet L. Simmons 


IME was when writing as an occupation was 
generally regarded as a loafer’s escape from 
honest toil. Perhaps Hollywood did much 

to knock that notion in the head when it began to 
pay writers up to several thousand dollars a week. 
When I think of such sums paid to writers some- 
what less talented than Homer or Shakespeare, I 
am sobered by the thought that John Milton re- 
ceived twelve pounds for Paradise Lost, and that 
the author of the immortal Don Quixote died in 
extreme poverty. 

However, the shades of the impoverished immor- 
tals may derive some satisfaction from the fact that 
the Hollywood writer, despite his material rewards, 
ultimately carves for himself a niche in obscurity. 
So, then, it is to the aspiring writer who prefers 
lucrative returns on his wares to a durable claim on 
the muses that I address myself. 

What makes a story tick, and click, at the Holly- 
wood film factories? ‘To begin with, stories submit- 
ted there are more often rejected for poor construc- 
tion than for lack of originality. The film plot as 
I first wrote it more than 20 years ago and as I have 
written it in more than a score of scripts since, goes 
something like this. You start with a likable char- 
acter who, early in the story, runs into trouble. 
In trying to rid himself of his immediate difficulty 


Previously a journalist in this country and Eng- 
land, Michael L. Simmons has been a screenwriter 
since 1933, author of such films as the Scattergood 
Baines series, Tropic Fury, and Land Rush. A 
short of his, Heavenly Music, won an Academy 
Award. He is now completing a book on screen- 
writing. He also does college teaching and lectur- 
ing. 


his troubles are compounded, and the consequent 
conflict. keeps mounting in tension until it is 
climaxed by a fight or a chase, or both. This is 
finally resolved in a satisfactory conclusion for the 
virtuous character. 

That recipe is invariably seasoned with sex, vio- 
lence, and novelty. In terse studio jargon, this 
soapy formula boils down to: get your protagonist 
up a tree; throw rocks at him; bring him down. 
The venturesome writer who tries to play icono- 
clastic tricks with this perennial plot may start with 
laudable aplomb, but more likely than not will 
end up with an ulcer. The writer does not have 
the last word on his script. 

More specifically, in terms of film story construc- 
tion (dramatic construction with emphasis on pic- 
torial action) there are four basic elements. These 
are, and not necessarily in the order of their impor- 
tance: story idea; theme; background; character. 

Story idea may be defined as the springboard or 
the general thought that inspires the story in the 
first place. It is not to be confused with plot, which 
is an elaboration of the original idea into the story 
as a whole. Story idea is the kernel of appeal 
which the producer invariably looks for in terms 
of advertising the completed film. You've seen the 
catchlines in the movie ads: “Did She Love Him 
Enough to Kill Him?” (as in a story of a mercy 
killing) ; or “Mars Meets Venus” (as in a story of 
outer space, featuring the clash of planets) . 

Hollywood's test of a story idea is that it can be 
told “off the cuff’—which is to say, in relatively few 
words. Thus Robinson Crusoe boils down to the 
tale of a shipwrecked sailor cast up on a primitive 
island who builds a cozy civilization for himself 
(and what a shame there ain’t a blond cutie in the 
cast) . 

The most venerable and widelv used story idea 
in the history of the Hollywod film is: boy meets 
girl, boy loves girl, boy loses girl, boy wins girl. 
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That idea has been exploited so exhaustively that 
it is now used largely as a subplot, with variations 
such as: boy meets girl, girls meets wolf, wolf meets 
Waterloo, and so on. 

The second basic element, theme, otherwise 
known as the premise, is the moral of the story, 
the point the author sets out to make. Now, why 
a moral to a Hollywood film story, and why should 
the author be trying to make a point? Well, first, 
without a point a story would be pointless, would 
it not? Secondly, because a film play is about 
people, and people are related to society, and an 
audience may not find the play palatable—certainly 
the Hollywood censors won't—unless it gives affirm- 
ative consideration, or at least lip service, to the 
moral sensibilities of society. Hence, most crime 


Of ail the economic forecasts we've heard recently, 
the one we like best is that made by a movie execu- 
tive who was asked the state of the motion picture 
business. ‘Phenomenal,’ he replied, it may pick 
up OF HOLIDAY. 
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stories on the screen make the point that crime 
dvesn't pay (at least not as much as it used to), 
and ev un the lowly whodunit admonishes that 
murder will out. 

Theme, then, embodies a moral preachment 
which, far from being treated as an obvious preach- 
ment, is discernible only by the effect of the play 
as a whole. Hollywod is in accord with British 
author Philip Guedalla, who said: “Don’t sell out 
your play for a pot of message.” A Hollywood pro- 
ducer, using local idiom, puts it this way: “Treat 
theme like the garlic in the salad—too little and it’s 
flat; too much and it stinks!” 

Background, the third basic element, may be 
defined simply as the physical surroundings in 
which the story is set. A fresh background, or a 
familiar background uniquely recreated, may serve 
to sell a story which otherwise would be rejected. 
A classic example of this is Jt Happened One Night 
(circa 1934) generally regarded by film critics as 
one of Hollywood's “Ten Best” of all time. First 
published as a magazine story (usually inadequate 
as a feature-length film vehicle) this romance of 
the highways caught a producer's fancy because of 
the novelty of its background, set largely in cross- 
country buses and trailer camps. These settings 
had never been used in films before, and the story, 
having been purchased on that account, was then 
given to a studio stafl writer to develop additional 
plot. 

Four Poster Bed, a current film based on a Broad- 
way stage play, offers a striking example of a 
familiar background uniquely treated. Dramatiz- 
ing the marital relationship of a charming couple, 
from the wedding night to the death of both prin- 
cipals, this comedy drama was staged in its en- 
tirety within the confines of a single bedroom. The 
danger of monotony resulting from action within 
this restricted area was offset by a series of gay car- 
toon sequences bridging salient periods in the 
course of the marriage (and these not a few critics 
declared to be the most entertaining aspect of the 
film) . 
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Variations of background often enough are all 
that distinguish certain films which use virtually 
the same story. Budd Schulberg, writing in the 
Atlantic, called these “standard brand _ pictures,” 
illustrated by the following anecdote. A producer 
invited a friend to a projection room showing of 
his latest picture, which was set largely in a navy 
background. At the end, the friend complimented 
the producer on a job wel done and then asked: 
“What kind of picture are you going to do next?” 

“An Air Force picture,” the producer said. 

“Got a good story for it?” his friend asked. 

“You bet,” said the producer. “You just saw it.” 

Character, the fourth and certainly not the least 
important basic element, is the chief means of ex- 
pressing story idea, theme, plot, and all other 
salient aspects of drama. This includes the assump- 
tion that the characters, because of the kind of 
people they are, determine the course of the plot. 
This is more or less afhrmed by the way films are 
cast. For example, Bob Hope would never be con- 
sidered seriously for the title role in King Lear, 
nor would Joan Davis be acceptable as Medea in 
the Greek tragedy of that name. 

Motion pictures being what they are, it is lost 
motion to load a script with elaborate descriptions 
of characters—in particular, their inner thoughts 
and subjective attitudes. A script is to be written 
in terms of giving actors things to do that can be 
photographed or recorded on a sound track. 
Hence, the characters will be what they look like, 
what they say, and what they do on the screen. 
What a character will look like will be an ill-dis- 
guised resemblance to Alan Ladd or Bette Davis or 
whoever else is given the role. 


N sum, a movie character is given life and dis- 

tinction through appearance, through motives 
clearly comprehended by the audience, through 
actions and reactions, and, in particular, through 
“growth’—which is to say, the character must de- 
velop for better or worse as a result of his experi- 
ences in the time and space of the story. 

More specifically, there are three primary re- 
quirements for character in a film drama, and by 
film drama we mean 95 per cent of Hollywood's 
feature-length output as distinct from comedy or 
tragedy. These requirements are: 

1. A strong, dynamic protagonist, who exercises 
conscious will. In brief, he makes decisions and 
acts upon them; he will fight against long odds to- 
ward a coveted goal; he feels deeply the need for 
which he fights. (In real life, he might properly be 
construed as a neurotic, obsessed with self, success, 
and contingent desires.) 

2. A worthy antagonist. Seemingly a shade more 
formidable than the hero, the antagonist must offer 
the kind of opposition that will spur the hero to 
“do-or-die” effort. Formidable opposition can also 
come from natural forces—flood, fire, earthquake, 
jungle beasts, etc.—but, in addition to these forces, 
it is desirable that opposition be personalized in a 
human antagonist. 

3. Orchestration of Character. This calls for 
vivid contrasts in the cast of characters, contribut- 
ing extremes in human variety. Thus, in Ball of 
Fire, Barbara Stanwyck, a sultry nightclub trip- 
teaser, becomes romantically involved with Gary 
Cooper, a circumspect college professor. In 
Ajrican Queen, Humphrey Bogart, a gin-swilling 
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boatman, stirs up glandular excitement in Katie 
Hepburn, a prissy member of teacup society. 

The subject of character, like plot, is as long as 
history and as wide as the world. ‘Plot is charac- 
ter,” said Galsworthy and, doubtless, that is what 
Aristotle had in mind when he spoke of the pri- 
macy of plot in drama. In any case, it is a reason- 
able assumption that there are as many pilots as 
there are people in the world. Hence, no dearth of 
plots. 

In addition to the four basic elements, there is 
an indispensable condition to a drama, and that 
is change. This would seem to be a mere truism, 
for we know from the science of physics that 
change is inevitable, that nothing is truly static, 
that all things are in a constant state of flux, 
though most often imperceptibly so. In drama, 
however, when we speak of change we mean a 
notable change that has a disturbing effect upon 
the principals. This kind of change has been aptly 
called change of status quo. 

Nothing dramatic can result from a maintenance 
ol the status quo, which is why the so-called average 
man is given such scant representation on the 
screen. In Hollywood's view, the average man lives 
in the proverbial groove, riding to work in the 
morning in a public carrier or his old jalopy, en- 
during a familiar round of chores in shop, office or 
factory, returning home at evening, and repeating 
this restrictive routine five or six days a week with 
slight variations unhallowed by noteworthy inci- 
dent or situation. A solid citizen he may be and 
salt of the earth too, but in terms of a motion 
picture there is no story in that. 

There could be a story, however, if this indi- 
vidual were suddenly jolted out of the norm. 
Suppose, for example, while he’s driving home in 
the old jalopy, a package containing $50,000 in 
cash is tossed into the car by a pedestrian who slips 
into the crowd and disappears. ‘The repercussions, 
involving our man in various misadventures, might 
will make a comedy, a melodrama, or even a 
tragedy—granted, not one for the ages, but emin- 
ently acceptable according to Hollywood standards. 


fee kernel of appeal would lie in the question: 

yhat happens to that kind of man when he 
comes into that kind of money? ‘The money could 
better his circumstances or it could destroy him. It 


it destroys him, the theme might well be: ‘He 
shoulda stood in bed.” 

Now, change of status quo alone is not neces- 
sarily dramatic. Whether or not it is dramatic is 
relative to other factors. For example, had Rob- 
inson Crusoe on his primitive island come into a 
fortune in cash, floating in from the wreckage, his 
status on the island would have remained unaf- 
fected, hence no drama in that particular. How- 
ever, a fresh footprint in the sand could prove 
dramatic indeed, for it might forecast a threat to 
his survival. Yet, a fresh footprint on the crowded 
beach at Coney Island would be a mere common- 
place. So, all is relative, as the fond father found 
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TV REFLLCTION 


By Haro_p WILLARD GLEASON 


Taming what titanic powers, 

How many men, how many hours 
Must plan, must labor to prepare 

To launch one shadow through the air! 


out when he admonished his child not to pull the 
cat's tale. “I'm not pulling it,” the child said. 
“I’m just holding it. The cat’s pulling.” 

More specifically, to initiate film drama, change 
of status quo must involve conflict and lead to 
action. Moreover, to sustain drama from begin- 
ning to end, change of status quo, embodying both 
conflict and action, must recur continually through- 
out the story. In sum, drama ceases when distur- 
bance ceases and change of status quo is the yeast 
which keeps the whole mass fermenting. 

A contingent aspect in the dramatic use of the 
change of status quo 1s the necessary element of 
suspense. Lacking suspense, no story will attract 
a producer, and by suspense I don’t merely mean 
whether or not the hero will reach the heroine in 
time to foil the villain, but the question raised in 
the audience's mind every step of the way: What's 
going to happen next? 

Suspense, an attribute of action, is essentially an 
element in the audience, which is to say that the 
audience is charged with fear or doubt about an 
outcome. For example, a character in a play may 
be in jeopardy, yet feel no suspense if he is un- 
aware of his jeopardy. The audience, however, 
with a clear knowledge of the jeopardy confront- 
ing the character, has grounds for fear or doubt 
about the outcome. 

Suspenseful situations are usually climaxed with 
surprise—an unexpected twist or climax to a situa- 
tion—which must be credible and flow logically 
from preceding events or circumstances that the 
audience already knows about. Lacking this quali- 
fication, surprise merely cheats the audience. 

Now, it is axiomatic that only honest writing— 
that is, writing with conviction and at the highest 
level of the author’s intelligence—will gain respect- 
ful consideration for a work of fiction in respect- 
able quarters. This is also true of written material 
submitted at the Hollywood studios. 

Surprise? Granted, this sounds contradictory in 
the light of the trash movies you have seen so 
often in theatres. To begin with, the script is not 
always that trashy when it leaves the writer's hands, 
and there’s many a slip between script and finished 
movie. In any case, looking at a movie in a theatre 
you may have said to yourself: “I can do as well as 
that.” Maybe so. But the studios expect better 
than that in a script from an outsider. Why should 
they buy trash from you when they can get all the 
trash they need from their own staff writers? 
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THE WRITER’S RESEARCH 


By Mitton LoMAsK 


NATIONAL survey, completed in 1950, in- 
dicates that there are no libraries, or at 
any rate none of consequence, in one- 
third of rural and small town America. Obviously 
the problem this poses for writers can be  sur- 
mounted, for a lot of ably researched work is 
produced in this area. 

I picked up some sidelights on the matter one 
winter, working in a small town, population 3,- 
600, four hours and $10 away from the nearest 
adequate library. These I'm going to pass on for 
what they're worth. Plus suggestions from other 
writers and librarians. Plus a few comments on 
other matters of concern to most writers, no mat- 
ter where they work. 

My first advice to the library-lorn is simple 
enough: Buy a few reference tools. You can’t do 
a job of research in source books, of course, but 
there are few research jobs you can’t get started 
if you have the right books around. 

In buying a reference tool, the big criterion is. 
“Will I use it enough?” The best way to find 
out is to beg or borrow before you purchase. A 
good source book is wagged by its tail. “he index 
should occupy at least one tenth of the total 
number of pages, and it should key the contents 
in every possible way: by subject, title, author, 
farm, single word if appropriate, catchwords, and 
ample cross references. 

The only specific title I would be brash enough 
to recommend for any library is the Guide to 
Reference Books by Constance Winchell, often 
referred to, as previously noted in this series, as 
“Lhe Mudge.” “The Mudge” lists partly 
evaluates practically every existing reference tool. 
It makes a good, disinterested catalog for the 
reference-tool buyer. 

A good home reference library should be ex- 
tensive enough to provide the writer with at 
least six services: 

I. Some idea of what material is available on 
various subjects. A safe bet, at least as a starter, 
is a Subscription to a trade magazine in the fields 
of book publishing or library science. Publishers’ 
Weekly, with its weekly and quarterly lists of cur- 
rent books, is a good choice. Inexpensive selec- 
tive bibliographies of books published in the past 
are obtainable from the American Library Asso- 
ciaticn in Chicago. Some writers get leads from 
the Catalog of United States Government Pub- 
lications, issued monthly with an annual cumu- 
lative index by the Superintendent of Documents 
in the national capital. Some states issue similar 
catalogs. The public documents listed in these 
serials are packed with factual data about  prac- 
tically everything. The writer who specializes 
should consult “he Mudge’ for bibliographies, 
guides, and manuals covering his field or region. 


What to Do Till the Librarian Comes 


Were I writing for business publications, for ex- 
ample, my first purchase would be Sources of 
Business Information, by E. TY. Coman, Jr. A 
book reviewer could certainly use one of the vari- 
ous readers’ encyclopedias and one of the source 
books which “digest” plots of well-known novels. 

2. Some idea of how to locate published ma- 
terial. Knowing what material is available is 
half the battle, but victory is to him who gets 
his hands on it. The sort of bibligraphic tool, 
adverted to above, is useful. It tells you where 
the material is published. If you want to borrow 
or purchase material, and are in doubt about 
how to do so, the most practical step is to query 
the library of vour state university, or your state 
library if there is one, or your state library ex- 
tension agency if there is one, or the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C, 

I would like it understood that this suggestion 
is not covered by a Good Housekeeping seal! 
You'll get a reply, but in some cases—especially 
if you want to borrow—you may have to be re- 
sourceful and determined to attain your ends. 
One cheery note: My experience may not be uni- 
versal, but I have yet to encounter by mail or in 
person a librarian who wasn’t courteous and 
helpful. In the world of research, there is a 
deep and real camaraderie. There are, of course, 
book- serial-locating tools. Hardly any is 
practical for home use, however, and the best are 
available only in libraries. 

3. Some idea of what organizations might be 
helpful. Always remember this is America where 
everybody likes to join something, and writers 
should be glad of it. Name almost any subject, 
and somewhere a devoted band of men and 
women have organized to collect and disseminate 
data about it. There is even in this wondrously 
hopeful land an organization called the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of the Weather. In- 
clude in your library at least one directory of 
organizations. The World Almanac, incidentally. 
has a selected list. See “The Mudge” for others. 

4. Some source of stray facts, statistics, and 
general information about everything. Encyclo- 
pedias leap to mind. The Columbia seems to be 
about the best one-volume encyclopedia. For the 
carriage trade there are the multivolume sets. 
One book of facts on the order of the World 
Almanac or Information Please Almanac is a 
must, and the current American Yearbook is 
choice. Two obviously useful and inexpensive 
companion volumes are the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States and Historical Statistics of 
the United States, 1789-1945. 

Of great value are seed catalogs and mail order 
and other sales catalogs. Writing, as most of us 
practice it, is the art of the concrete, and the 
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editor is inclined to look lovingly on the author 
who instead of saying, “She bumped him off with 
a blunt instrument,”” writes that “She tilted him 
into the Beyond with a socket butt chisel,” cour- 
tesy of Sears, Roebuck’s latest compendium of 
miscellaneous information. I would also suggest 
a copy of the United States Official Postal Guide 
and several metropolitan telephone books, includ. 
ing those of the nearest city and of New York 
City. One atlas, preferably a large commercial 
atlas, is good to have. 

5. Some source of literary guidance and trim- 
mings. A dictionary is obligatory, of course. 
Desk dictionaries will do, but there is no substi- 
tute for the large, unabridged dictionary. Books 
of quotations, books of anecdotes, and a Biblical 
concordance are handy. 

6. Some knowledge of what is going on in the 
writing world. The best bet is a subscription to 
a serial on the order of the one you are reading. 

Such other suggestions as I can make to the 
writer-without-library are also, I believe, simp! 
sense. Interview by mail. A list of organizations 
comes in handy here. From these groups and 
other sources you can get the names and addresses 
of authorities on your subject. A thoughtfully 
prepared sheaf of questions, a courteous letter, 
a trip to the mailbox—and Uncle Sam is on 
your staff. 

If you have not already done so, find out 
whether your state maintains an extension library 
service. About 39 states do. Books and maga- 
zines can be borrowed through it. If there is 
any sort of library nearby, have the librarian get 
material for you through interlibrary loans. Most 
of the big libraries in this country make loans 
from their resources to any other recognized 
library, regardless of size. Some writers find it 
feasible to take a national newspaper like the 
New York Times and develop a clipping file. 
The same can be done, of course, with whatever 
newspaper you do take. 

Students in an adult class I teach sometimes 
ask if there is any special way for doing the 
reading research requires. I give the only answer 
I can: Writers who are dissatisfied with thei 
reading speed and comprehension shoul seck 
out one of the institutions that help people with 
those problems. There are also a number of 
books on how to read faster and better. 


ERSONALLY I am inclined to rear back on my 
prejudices whenever anyone suggests approach- 
ing any phase of writing as though it were a sci- 
ence. Writing is not a science. Call it a craft or an 
art or a crafty art, if you like; it is too eclectic, 
individualistic, and flexible by nature to be sub- 
jected successfully to measuring devices or scien- 
tific method. 
As a distant technique, research originated in 
the work of such Renaissance scholars as Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Francis Bacon. These great 


figures, still vivid to us against the brilliance of 
their own era, might be amused at the lengths 
to which their method has been stretched in our 
day with 


its endless surveys, tabulations, market 
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Bottom of the Ladder 
By FLoreNcE Boutwett 


The hobby show proved quite a chore 
To poets working on it: 

You see, last year a cultured thief 
Ran off with someone's sonnet. 


So this year there are ropes and signs 
And guards with feet all swollen; 

And I in secret think how proud 
I'd be to have mine stolen. 


indices, opinion polls, scratch sheets, and Kinsey 
reports. What began as a phase of science has 
become the handmaid of every endeavor. 

Most modern research is quantitative and, in 
intent, scientific. The writer makes use of its 
findings, but his own research is carried on in a 
different spirit. Literary research, to give it a 
name, is qualitative. To fact-finding, the writer 
tries to bring the same attributes of imagination 
and perception that he applies to the writing it- 
self. His objective is not a row of digits and a 
bevy of facts. It is a distillation, a thimbleful of 
essence squeezed from a mass of material. 

If the writer researches properly, the essence 
becomes a part of himself. Sitting down to write, 
he rarely has to consult his notes except to check 
names, figures and “quotes.” Facts intrigue him. 
yes. but of equal importance are the meanings 
behind them and the relationship of elements 
outwardly devoid of kinship. Moliére, in his un- 
forgettable riposte, has described the process well 
Accused of borrowing other men’s material for 
his plavs, he said, “I take my own where I find 

That’s the Art of Gathering Material. Take 
your own where vou find it. Find it in accord. 
ance with whatever rules you yourself wish to 
devise. Personally, when reading, I take notes 
only after I’ve read the whole article or chapter. 
When something strikes me, as I read along, 1 
jot down a key word and a page reference. Later, 
glancing down the list of key words, I usually 
decide I don’t need half the material referred to 
or already have it securely in mind. Also, un 
consciously over the years, I've developed a system 
of speedwriting. That helps in taking notes. 
Writer’s cramp is no clambake. 

But as for some rule, some special method- 
sorry. [ll go along with Lawrence Clark Powell. 
librarian of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, who in a speech last summer said the 
best way to read a book is to begin on page | 
and then do what comes naturally. 


This is one of a series of articles on research 
problems of writers by Mr. Lomask, who teaches 
the subject in New York University. Another artt- 
cle will appear in an early tissue. 


Good Enough ... for WHAT? 


By ELIsABETH S. SHERMAN 


F all the ills the writing flesh is heir to, the 

rejection habit is the least easily diagnosed. 

The b'ock and the slump are self-evident, 

but the rejection habit all too often goes unde- 
tected. 

Here is a writer in the grip of this habit. He has 
given his script a check-up reading and slipped it 
in its mailing envelope. He did notice two para- 
graphs on Page 3 that could have been condensed 
into one short paragraph. The first page wasn’t 
as fresh as it might have been. There was an awk- 
ward sentence on Page 6 that didn’t make much 
sense as it was written. And that hand-painted 
door-stop the writer used to solve the hero’s prob- 
lem on Page 9 could have been planted to good 
effect on Page 2. 

Nevertheless, without making any changes in his 
script the writer ships it off to the editor. “Oh 
well,” he things, “it’s good enough.” 

Good enough for what? 

More or less unconsciously the writer is think- 
ing, It’s good enough for rejection. Beware of that 
symptomatic phrase: good enough. 

Any writer who sends out a script which is less 
than the best he can do with that subject, for 
that market, at that time, is in the grip of the re- 
jection habit. And the rejection habit does more 
than any other factor to delay success for the al- 
most-selling or occasionally-selling writer. 

For one thing, the rejection habit, like all bad 
habits, is so infernally easy to pick up. We're all 
exposed to it. Every practicing writer is bom- 
barded with rejection slips. Not only does he have 
to get used to getting them, but he knows he must 
also fight the natural discouragement they bring 
with them. 

He knows a businesslike attitude towards rejec- 
tion slips is essential to writing success. He knows 
that, just as so many printed rejection slips tell 
him, rejection may be caused by many other factors 
than lack of merit. 

So he makes a determined effort to learn to take 
rejection in his stride. Unfortunately he often 
overshoots the mark and comes to take rejection 
as almost inevitable, controlled by a capricious 
Fate. 

The first step in breaking the rejection habit is 
realizing you have it. Do you send off scripts that 
are “good enough”? Do you shrug and say, “Oh 
well, I’ve got nothing to lose but the postage”’? 

Once you admit to the habit, the problem is 
simply to weaken it into non-existence through 
lack of exercise. Resolve never to send out a script 
unless you think it has a big chance to sell. 

Look at it from the editor’s viewpoint. An edi- 
tor has to have a good reason for buying your 
script. So... every time you send out a script 
ask yourself, “Honestly, now, why should the 
editor buy my script?” 

And be ready with two or three definite answers 
to that question. If you haven't the answers, don't 
submit the script. 
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Naturally your script will look professional, 
clean and unmussed. Your writing will be clear, 
will say exactly what you mean it to say. It also 
will help if, besides clarity, your writing boasts in- 
terest, color, vitality. Naturally your script will 
contain subject matter suitable to the market you 
submit to. And your script will approximate in 
wordage the articles and stories found in the maga- 
zine or requested by the editors in the market lists 
in the writers’ magazines. 

But beyond all this you will have two or three 
good reasons for thinking your manuscript should 
sell to the market you submit to. 

In fiction your thinking may run like this. It’s 
a love story and this magazine just loves love stories 
as I see by the table of contents. Also my heroine 
is just the right age to provide maximum reader 
identification with the young business girl reader- 
ship of the magazine. And as a bonus my heroine's 
career as instructor in navigation at an air field is 
unusual and glamorous. (Think of all the excit- 
ing men she'll meet!) 

In non-fiction your reasons stack up in this way. 
My article is subjective—which gives it that inti- 
mate it-happened-to-me flavor this magazine uses 
so much of. Besides, the topic will be of interest 
to the mothers of young children who buy this 
magazine. And there are both well-researched 
facts and workable suggestions that will help the 
readers cope more easily with their own problems. 

Following this routine, script after script, wi! 
lead very soon to the defeat of the rejection habit. 
You must believe, and practice your belief, that 
no script is good enough even to send out until it 
is the best you can do, in every detail, on every 
page. 

You will retype Page | to trap the editor’s weary 
eves in a veritable oasis of typescript perfection. 
You will condense the two long paragraphs on 
Page 3 into one short, punchy paragraph. You will 
rewrite Page 2 to plant the hand-painted door-stop 
needed on Page 9. You will rewrite Page 6 to 
clarify, and while you're at the retyping you may 
as well slip in a colorful phrase or two you hadn't 
thought of before. 

When it is the best you can do. you can slip it in 
the envelope and kiss it goodbve. With a prayer 
perhaps, with crossed fingers, maybe, since writers 
are a superstitious lot, but definitely goodbye. 

It may come back. If it does you will send it out 
again, provided it still proves after careful reading 
the best you can do at that time, for that market. 

Again it may come back. But if it does it will 
not be because you have a mountain of rejection 
slips and have unconsciously asked for one more. 

Common sense and experience tell you that as 
long as Uncle Sam’s postman works for you he will 
bring scripts back as well as take them away. “But 
not this one,” you can tell yourself firmly. “This 
one is going to stick.” 

And then, you'll tell yourself the reasons. 
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THE 1954 LAMBERT WILSON 
SHORT-STORY CONTEST 


Begins February 1 — Ends April 30 


CONTEST AIM: To encourage beginning and unpublished short-story writers 
and to familiarize them with my agency, which specializes in the problems 
of the new writer who wants to sell. 


PRIZES: $1,000.00 Worth of Writing Help — 20 Winners 


Ist Prize: Our help on 350,000 words $350.00 value 
2nd Prize: Our help on 250,000 words $250 00 value 
3rd Prize: Our help on 125,000 words $125.00 value 
Ath Prize: Our help on 50,000 words $50.00 value 
5th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words $50.00 value 
6th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words $50.00 value 
7th Prize: Our help on 25,000 words $25.00 value 
8th Prize: Our help on 25,000 words $25.00 value 
9th Prize: Our help on 20,000 words $20.00 value 


10th thru 
20th Prize: Our help on 5,000 words $5.00 value 


TOTAL: Our help on 1,000,000 words $1000.00 value 


Winners will receive by mail our personal help on manuscripts of any nature. not necessarily 
short stories. Help given will consist of (1) a thorough market analysis; (2) editing, collabora- 
tive rewrite, or revision suaaestions—whichever is needed to brira the manuscripts up to 
professional standards; and (3) agenting, as soon as work is in salable shape, to aopropriate 
markets. Winners will be announced in this magazine as soon as all entries can be judged 
by the agency. 


Every entry—winner or not—will be given a careful and frank appraisal. If it is ready to sell, 
it will be vigorously agented to the best markets at no additional charae. If it is not yet ready 
to sell, we will give you our free help in outlining changes which will bring it up to salable 
standards. You may then resubmit the story to us for agenting at no cost. At time of sale, 
we take the usual 10% commission and drop future fees. 


RULES: All manuscripts must be: (1) postmarked between February 1, 1954 ard April 30, 
1954; (2) between 1000 and 6500 words; (3) marked ‘Contest Entry’’; (4) typewritten; 
(5) unpublished; (6) accompanied by return postaqe and reaular handling fee for new writers 
of one dollar per thousand words, five dollar minimum, per manuscriot. This is our tisual 
fee; no special entry fee is required. Authors will retain all riahts to their manuscripts. There 
are no restrictions as to type of story, popular or literary, slick or pulp. 


During the contest period, we will continue to welcome all tvoes of manuscripts for anpraisal 
and possible agenting, from short-shorts to book-lenaths. Manuscrints should be accamnaried 
by the regular handlina fee of one dollar per 1000 words, five dollar minimum. and $15 for 
books of all lengths. They will be given prompt, individual attention, plus an appraisal and 
report as to their present or future salability. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Basie Thoughts on Business Writing 


By HaAvILAND F. REvEs 


Professional Business Writer 


PREFER to work with editors upon assign- 


ment, or at least upon leads furnished by them. 
There is a twofold mutual benefit: 

1. The editor, as a central figure in the segment 
of business which his paper serves and because of 
his unique knowledge of the policy, current require- 
ments, and backlog of his paper, is in a_ better 
position than anyone else to know where there is 
a story. 

2. An active professional writer is usually so fully 
occupied with his current work in progress that it 
is a problem to find adequate time to complete it 
—leaving little time for casual “prospecting” for 
other stories in which an editor might possibly be 
interested. 

This results in far moret efficient operation all 
around. 

Specialization 

Specialization in a few fields in which I can 
maintain close working relations with selected edi- 
tors works to mutual advantage, as it soon results 
in a more thorough knowledge of the field, and 
the necessary adaptability to the special require- 
ments of the paper. 

News Coverage 

Consistent news coverage of a specialized field is 
preferably handled upon a retainer, minimum 
guarantee, or equivalent basis. This justifies de- 
voting adequate time for steady coverage of key 
news sources, as any newspaper covers “beats” even 


Books That 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 


peka, Kansas. 


SPARE-TIME ARTICLE WRITING FOR Money, by Wil- 
liam J. Lederer. 268 pages. Norton. $3.75. 
“Some of the best authors in the world wrote 

only when the day’s work was done,” says Mr. 

Lederer. He himself sold many articles to top- 

flight magazines when on active duty as a naval 

officer. 

His book treats the how of appealing to a mass 
audience with factual material—how to find sub- 
jects, how to query, how to interview, how to do 
reasearch, how to write leads, and the other essen- 
tials. Here are step-by-step suggestions that will 
ease the way to producing salable copy. 
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when they seem unproductive, and adequate terri- 
torial representation for the paper in its field. 
Rates—With a Formula 
Phe circumstances of various types of stories and 
coverage in practice justify considerable variation 
in rates. Vhey must be sufficient to offer to the pro- 
fessional writer for his skilled service an adequate 
income in today’s inflated and competitive market. 
Time studies have shown that the active writer 
must devote half his time, approximately, to “over- 
head” activities, including extensive reading of cur- 
rent and technical literature to keep abreast of the 
field. That leaves 20 hours per week for productive 
work (and the writer who consistently works much 
beyond the basic 40-hour week soon finds the 
quality of his work, necessarily performed under 
great pressure and responsibility, deteriorating) . 
One-half may be devoted to interviewing or 
special research, one-half to actual writing. 
Multiply the editorial word rate by one-fourth 
of the estimated hourly production to determine 
the hourly wage being offered on a gross basis. 
Assuming that a writer is able to maintain a 
steady flow of 100 per cent usable copy at 500 words 
an hour, a 10-cent word rate, for example, means 
a gross income of $12.50 for each actual working 
hour. (Net will be much lower—a writer's business 
expenses may well run 50 per cent of gross.) This 
furnishes a comparative basis for establishing prac- 
tical rates. 


“lt Metp Writers 


THE or Lancuace, by Charlton Laird. 

308 pages. World. $4. 

If you’re interested in words, their history, their 
peculiarities, their relationships, you will hardly 
find a more fascinating and at the same time 
dependable book. Which isn’t surprising in view 
of the fact that the author is a novelist and a 
former journalist as well as an authority on lin- 
ouistics. 

Doctor Laird makes the growth of language as 
thrilling as a whodunit, as amusing as a sophisti- 
cated comedy. How do we know the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages originated in the temperate zone? 
Because the fauna and flora mentioned in old 
texts exist only in that zone. Why did sixteenth- 
century Englishmen set such store by Latin? Be- 
cause It was “assuredly the language of the Lord 
God, of Christ. of the Holy Ghost, of all the angels 
and devils, and of the Virgin Mary, even though 
the Virgin, being a woman, presumably could not 
read and therefore might get her declensions 
wrong.” 
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Dramatic HEeritaGE, by Pau! Green 177 pages. 
French. $2.50. 


A collection of vivid essays on thi .catre by a 
noted playwright and propagandist t» * Ik drama. 
The folk arts, he maintains, are w~ t make the 
people thrive imaginatively and spir. :lly. Must 
reading for ambitious young playwr, + 


THE TRuTH AND Run, by G Seldes. 
293 pages. Greenberg. $3.75. 


For years a noted American new: “orrespond- 
ent in Europe, more recently a cru er against 
reaction in the press, George Seld. ells a_fas- 
cinating story of his experiences—a1 hostile 
reaction of large segments of the ‘lic to ob- 
jective reportng. The book contai much _ be- 
hind-the-scenes information on twe: — th century 
history related in a delightful style. 

Mr. Seldes concludes with a disc: ion of the 
venalities of newspapers—which thi -eviewer is 
inclined to feel stem not only from — ¢ self-inter- 
est of advertisers and publishers bi also from 
the prejudices and apathy of readers. 


Basic PRINCIPLES OF FicTioN WritiNG, by Margaret 
Widdemer, 252 pages. The Writer. $3. 


A well-known poet and novelist—of the romantic 
school—analyzes the problems that confront the 
writer of fiction and shows, by discussion and 
example, how these are successfully solved. Each 
chapter is followed by directions for practice work 
of special value to the beginning writer. 


STORIFS FROM THE SOUTHERN Review, edited by 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. 
Louisiana State University Press. $6. 


From 1935 to 1942, when it suspended, the South- 
ern Review published outstanding literary fiction 
—as well as non-fiction. It introduced such writers 
as Mary McCarthy, Nelson Algren, and Eudora 
Welty, and also used the work of recognized au- 
thors of distinction. 

This anthology reprints 24 stories selected by Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Warren, who were the editors of the 
magazine. These stories illustrate effectively the 
various aspects of modern quality fiction. 


| COMING IN A&J 

| Television Writir.g—Leora Wilson 

Think You‘’re Funny, Don’t You?—Robert 
| Fontaine 
Gimmicks for Ghosts—Jack Lewis 


Write Your Book Scientifically—Frank Mc- 
| Naughton 
| Writing for the Comic Strips—tEarle C. Berg- 
| man 


The How-to-Do-lt Article—Albert Roland 


Is Tin-Pan Alley a Dead-End Street?—Joseph 
Longstreth 


in future issues of Author & Journalist . . . and 


Watch for these and other important features 
for comprehensive, up-to-date market lists. 


HOW I SOLD 600 SHORT STORIES 


The author of more than 600 published short stor- 
ies tells how he learned to Write and Sell without 
waiting for inspiration. Hundreds of Frederic Nel- 
son Litten’s students have become SELLING 
AUTHORS thru use of his 8-STEP METHOD OF 
PLOTTING—the method now being used at North- 
western University and other colleges throughout 
the country. More than 50 printed pages of REAL 
MEAT for the earnest writer. Your name and ad- 
dress and $1.00 will bring you the down-to-earth, 
useable material on PLOTTING THE SHORT 
STORY. Or order C.O.D. and pay postman $1.42. 
Money back if not satisfied. ORDER TODAY! 
Rates for criticism on request. 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


369 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. J, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Charles Carson’s awards-winning novel | 
MOUNTAIN TROUBADOUR 


has been acclaimed one of the outstanding books of the 
year. Order from the publisher. $3.00, plus 10c for 
mailing. | 
BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 

3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 63, Calif. | 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 


Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon. MSS. over ten pages extra 
first and last sheets, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50! 
Have your books published—not Just printed. There is a 
difference. All other book prices in line with the above. 
Complete plant. 20 years’ experience; 650 titles. National 
advertising and publicity. Write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
Books and Authors you will treasure 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas, Texas 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent ond 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they c* 
not sell to PAYING markets? : 
WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our amazingly 
low offer te find the answers. Send two poems under 30 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 
Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 R 


oseburg, Oregon 


OETS " Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
P e lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quor- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contesi, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Davis Islands Tampa, Fic. 
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Described by ELEANOR STIERHEM MACMAN 


OLLIER’S is currently one of the liveliest fic- 
tion markets in the entire magazine field and 
welcomes stories of all lengths from short-shorts to 
serials, for use in a widely expanded fiction pro- 
gram. Stories should interest both men and women 
(with masculine characters always playing a 
stronger role in marriage and love stories than the 
gentlemen do in women’s magazine stories). Al- 
ways room for exciting masculine adventure tales. 
Accent on action, entertainment, timeliness, 
quality of excitement both in writing and ideas be- 
hind each story. 

Lengths: 2,000 words best for short-shorts; 3,500- 
word stories always needed; short stories should not 
run more than about 6,000 words. No novelettes 
needed. Serials from 20,000 words to 40,000 words. 
Top rates. Frankly prefer these from prestige 
names wherever possible, or with promotion pos- 
sibilities such as movie, book, or TV tie-ins. 

Newcomers stand the best chance to break into 
Collier's in the shorter lengths, under 10,000 words. 
In lieu of a prestige name, long material will have 
to contain such a promotable and stunning idea 
as the core of the material, that the idea itself has 
the possibility of gaining some fame. 

Collier's is interested in fast-paced stories of all 
kinds for readers of all kinds. The magazine goes 
to the family and is read by all members of it, con- 
sequently the editors’ wide range of taste is limited 
only by the ability of an author to put across a 
striking idea effectively for mass audience reading. 

Collier’s is interested primarily in material which 
emphasizes strongly a high key of dramatic action. 
The editors like a story to open with impact, with 
a strong conflict squarely presented, then like to see 
the characters work their ways out of their dilem- 
mas in action and with a sense of excitement and 
suspense. 

Collier’s is not especially interested in the mild 
domestic story or the introspective or muted story. 
Marriage stories, love stories, have a strong place 
in the magazine, but they must be hard-hitting and 
emphasize a man’s role in any conflict as well as a 
woman’s, so that the reader is able to see both 
points of view working on a problem, and to par- 
ticipate in the action that goes toward solution for 
both sexes. 

Nor in gentle wit particularly Collier's dish of 
tea—the editors prefer a high key of drama even 
in humor, which can be brash and even slapstick 
if the author has the skill and genuine sense of fun 
to put such stories across as first-rate entertainment. 

Collier's would like to put much stronger em- 
phasis on timeliness in fiction, reflect more dramatic 
facets of the world we all live in today. Not 
enough writers weave into their stories the major 
concerns of the majority of people in this country. 
Collier’s would like to interpret the news in fiction 
in every issue, more than it has in the past. 

Writers for this market should concern them- 
selves not only with the big newsy issues that can 


The Fiction Market at Collier’s 


Nis, Fiction Editor 


launch a fiction plot, but as casual background in 
most stories the current interests, activities, fads, 
and talk of the American people; the magazine 
would like the flavor of our times and, our world 
to be a part of as much of the fiction as possible. 

Collier's is very much in the market for science 
fiction, and can use stories of any length in the 
area. Not interested in standard space opera or 
propaganda stories disguised as science fiction. 

Instead, Collier’s is searching for active, drama- 
tic, even ironical stories based on interesting or 
unusual scientific concepts which permit the intel- 
ligent reader to exercise his mind and imagination 
even as he is entertained. Some of the best ex- 
amples for authors to refer back to in their check- 
reading: the early tales of H. G. Wells, the stories 
of Charles Fort, the novels of Jules Verne, who 
wrote the kind of stories in his day for which 
Collier's would like to find counterparts for an in- 
telligent adult audience in this day. 

Collier's is immediately in need of short stories 
which generate a quality of masculine excitement. 
It can use in early schedules stories which focus 
around man-against-nature conflicts; stories which 
reflect the romance of heavy industry—of men in 
railroading, in steel, in the new uranium mining, 
in logging and all the other industries in which 
there are elements of physical excitement. Stories 
about the sea and men’s lives on it, stories about 
hunting, stories set in areas contemporarily much 
in the news (such as southeast Asia) —and_pro- 
fessional sports stories which are timely (preferably 
body contact sports, and those that rack up con- 
sistently high gate receipts) are all much needed 
items. 

The short-short continues to be Collier's biggest 
problem. Hardest kind of story to find. Too many 
short-shorts which come to the magazine are pri- 
marily six-odd pages of words with a gimmick 
arbitrarily applied to the ending. 

An ideal short-short for Collier’s should end with 
snap and shock and surprise—or an emotional im- 
pact. But these developments should come out 
of the characters in the stories, be inherent in 
character to start, so that if the reader were to 
look back he could find a clue subtly planted that 
made the action the character employs to turn the 
ending inevitable. 

Short-shorts for Collier’s are really short stories 
told even more selectively than the average short 
story. In the ideal short-short the author picks two 
or three dramatic episodes at most to tell the story, 
invokes a physical or tangible object wherever pos- 
sible to dramatize the decision the main character 
makes at the ending (it takes more words to write 
about intangible emotional relationships, changing 
slowly, than it does to show a character making a 
dramatic gesture at the end of a story which reveals 
his intentions and surprises everyone) . 

(The address of Coliier’s is 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19.) 
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What Editors Are Looking For 


Articles important enough to be featured on 
covers Constitute a growing demand on the part of 
magazines. The latest to emphasize this need are 
Coronet, 488 Madison Ave.. New York 22, and 
Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. It is impor- 
tant to query magazines such as these. 

— Av] — 

Woman's Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, requires that each of its articles must 
be both helpful and interesting to many women. 
“The gap between fictional and non-fictional writ- 
ing techniques is narrowing,” points out the article 
editor, J. Robert Moskin, “and most non-fiction 
writers in the mass magazines today are trained 
in personal, narrative, and anecdotal form. This is 
a most important development.” 

— Ae] — 


For writers producing literature, Discovery: An 


American Review offers an opportunity. This is* 


an annual published by Pocket Books, Inc., and 
edited by Vance Bourjaily. It pays 3c a word plus 
royalties. Address: 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

It is useless to submit any material of the type 
used by commercial magazines. “We publish,” Me 
Bourjaily states, “the best serious creative work in 
the shorter forms that we can find, material similar 
to that used in the intellectual literary quarterlies 
and little magazines . . . We are extremely long- 
haired, sternly intellectual, and interested in writ- 
ing as art.” 

— Av] — 

Household and Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas 
Ave., Topeka, Kan., are still much interested in 
how-to material of all kinds. Cappers Farmer is 
particularly offering a more active market than 
ever before for home-service features of interest 
to women. Robert P. Crossley is editorial director 
of both magazines. 

— Av] — 

Good fiction is reported as the greatest need of 
Young People, published by the American Baptist 
Publishing Society at 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. This magazine is directed to young 
people over 18. It wants short stories of 2,000 
words and serials with 2,000-word installments. 
Payment is Ic a word on acceptance. R. A. Elfers 
is editor. 

Youth, Huntington, Ind., has added fiction and 
wants short stories up to 2,000 words for young 
people 16-25. This magazine forms a section of 
Our Sunday Visitor, prominent Roman Catholic 
weekly newspaper. P. A. Fink is editor. Payment 
is lc a word up on publication. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


For the writer with determination as well as talent. The 
author sold pulps, made first slick sale out of slush pile to 
top magazine, wrote a short short in one day that sold for 
$1,000. Editors’ letters reprinted. If you are determined to 
succeed, read “It Happened’’—an entertaining and informa- 
tive booklet, only $1.00 postpaid. V. Laughlin, Box 737, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Fesruary, 1954 


Better Living, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, has 
again changed its policy and has begun the publica- 
tion of fiction in its February issue. The magazine 
is in the market for worth-while young love and 
young married stories. 


Highlights, edited by the psychologist Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers, is especially interested in the type 
of story that will be read by a boy 9-12 and also 
listened to with interest by the child 3-6. The 
magazine has pioneered in this type of fiction. 
Rates are 2c a word up for stories not exceeding 
950 words. Highlights should be addressed at 
Honesdale, Pa. 

HOT 

Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
is now edited by Hugh Layne, who wants fact 
crime stories up to 5,000 words emphasizing out 
standing detective work and suspense. Payment is 
$150 up on acceptance. Query Mr. Layne with a 
clearcut outline. 

— Av] — 

Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, has 
changed from bimonthly to monthly publication 
and offers an increased market for material, ¢s- 
pecially first-person adventure copy. Send queries 
to Andrew Hecht, the editor. Payment for full- 
length articles is up to $350. 

This is a Fawcett publication. This group has 
suspended Adam, its other magazine for men. 

— Ab] — 


The Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, uses articles of 1,500-2,000 words on 
management or technical processes in printing and 
allied plants. It also publishes cartoons dealing 
with the printing industry. The editor is D. B. 
Eisenberg. Payment is 2c a word for articles, $5 
each for pictures, on acceptance. 


— Av] — 


The Folio: A Magazine of New Writers, pub- 
lished by Indiana University, will consider fiction, 
poetry, critical reviews, and articles on literature 
and the arts. Writers in foreign countries are in- 
vited to submit informal letters discussing the cur- 
rent cultural trends of their country; such letters 
should not exceed 650 words. 

Afhliation with Indiana University is not neces- 
sary; the only requirement is competent, original, 
authoritative writing. 

There is no payment, other than copies of the 
magazine, for material used. Address: The Folio, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


$15 FOR FIFTY WORDS 


Scores of cartoonists, editors constantly seeking brief, humor- 
ous ideas! $10 paid for a single sentence; $30 or more for 
a single gag idea; up to $100 for jokes! No hard-to-acquire 
writing skill needed. “HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SHORT 
HUMOR” gives complete instructions—magazine markets in- 
cluded! “MOST THOROUGHGOING GAGWRITING BOOK IN 
EXISTENCE’’—Editor Joe Blaze, Gaglines. Order today—only 
$2.00 COMPLETE! FORBES PRESS, 1101 West A St., Dept. 
J-3, Belleville, II. 
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American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, has merged Young People’s 
Paper and Youth’s Story Paper to form a new pub. 
lication, Christian Youth, a monthly family periodi- 
cal. William J. Jones is editor. 

The new magazine is seeking stories to 2,000 
words, especially for late primary and early junior 
ages. For the same group it is in need of fillers with 
Christian emphasis; plenty of fillers are on hand 
for older readers. Puzzles are also sought. All ma 
terial should have an evangelical Christian slant. 

— — 

Wee Wisdom, published by the Unity School 
of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, Mo., is looking for 
a serial, four to six parts—total 10,000-15,000 words. 
The story should be constructive but not preachy 
and should appeal to children 5-12. Address the 
editor, Jane Palmer. 

— Ae] — 

Cue Magazine, 6 E. 39th St., New York 16, 
offers a limited market for articles 500-1,200 words 
about unusual aspects of New York City. Payment 
is up to $100 on acceptance. Queries in advance 
are essential. Address the editor, John Keating. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, empha- 
sizes in its articles timeliness and direct value to 
the reader. “There are no sacred cows,” writes 
David Maness, assistant managing editor, “and 
no taboos—except for the obvious one against bad 
taste.” 

This magazine, Mr. Maness writes, “has been 
making a concentrated effort to trim the fat from 
the average magazine piece. In our judgment too 
much emphasis has been placed over the years on 
the encyclopedic approach to reporting. We still 
insist that a manuscript be thoroughly researched 
in advance. Then, having decided on a specific 
theme and organization which tell the reader all 
that he wants to know about the subject at the 
moment, we eliminate the superfluous. As a result, 
in recent years Collier's articles range in length 
from 2,500 to 4,000 words normally; and they run 
up to 6,000 words for ‘big’ stories.” 

Colliers strongly urges the submission of out- 
lines in advance. 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help You. 


Writers such as: Jon Edgar Webb, Bufford Gor- 
don Bennett, Lyman Lambert, Simon Matrii, 
Carlos Drake. These and other professional 
writers and critics who are outstanding in the 
literary field. 


Our Service Includes: 


All types of literary service on Novels, screen 
plays, T. V., Radio, shorts, novelettes, etc. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, wants correspondents in the follow- 
ing cities: Birmingham, Ala.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; Boise, Idaho; 
Wichita, Kan.; Topeka, Kan.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Dallas, Texas. 
It also is looking for a correspondent in Mexico 

While business paper experience is desirable, it 
is not essential if the applicants are in touch with 
industrial (including retail) establishments and 
news sources. The syndicate deals exclusively with 
business and industrial material. 

Address applications and queries to Myron S. 
Blumenthal. 

— Ag] — 


Bonomo Handy Pocket Manuals invite manu- 
scripts of 2,500-5,000 words accompanied by ideas 
for photographs to be taken in the publishers’ 
studios or for diagrams and charts to be pro 
duced by the publishers’ art staff. 

These manuals are 64-page pocket self- 
help books, about half text, half illustrations. 
The publishers suggest such subjects as Be an 
Outstanding Hostess, the Art of Good Cooking, 
Making Money at Home, How to Understand 
and Repair Your Car, How to Train Your Dog, 
Home Canning, Dreams, Judo, Relax to Live 
Longer. The material is directed to men or wo- 
men or both. 

Payment for MSS. is made at $150-$250 on 
publication. The executive editor is Robert E. 
Fischer, Bonomo Culture Institute, 1841 Broad. 
way, New York 23. 

Under new ownership Park East is combined 
with Promenade though the latter will continue 
to be published as a give-away to guests of fash 
ionable hotels. Brief sophisticated articles on 
the New York scene are wanted. Clarissa de 
Villers is editor. The address is 40 E. 49th St., 
New York 17. 

~ 

Writers should submit nothing to Town & 
Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, with- 
out prior inquiry. Always a limited market, the 
magazine now commissions practically everything 
it uses. Henry B. Sell is editor. 

Photo Developments, 104 E. Michigan Ave., 
Jackson, Mich., is interested in concise reports on 
camera shops and photofinishing plants telling 
and showing by photos why they are successful. 
It pays $20 a page plus $5 a photograph on accep- 
tance. L. T. Heard is editor. 


Ag] — 


Retail Lumberman has expanded its title to 
Retail Lumberman & Building Products News. 
Though continuing to be a monthly, it has 
adopted a newspaper format. A leading publica- 
tion in the business field, it reports up-to-the- 
minute merchandising news for Canadian lumber 
and building supply dealers. Query the editors at 
911 Dominion Bldg., Vancouver 3, B. C. 

— Av] — 

The Secretary, 610 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22. 

Pa., is no longer accepting freelance material. 
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Atwanis Magazine reports that it is heavily 
stocked with material. 

— Av] — 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria 3, Ill., is looking for book manuscripts 
for tradesmen and craftsmen,—in carpentry, fur- 
niture making, and other fields. Photographs 
and drawings of high quality are essential. 

— Avj 


Western Confectioner is under new management 
and has a new address—4949 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 27. It is in the market for 300-word 
articles about candy merchandising and for news 
items of the candy business—manufacturing, whole- 
sale, retail. 

— Av] — 


Amateur Notes & Quotes, Calhoun, Miss., a 
mimeographed monthly, is in the market for per- 
sonal experiences in writing and selling MSS.; 
length, 650-700 words. No payment is made. 
Evelyn P. Hamilton is editor. 


— Ab] — 


Southern States Beverage Journal, monthly 
publication of the Southern retail liquor trade, 
is secking the services of field correspondents to 
furnish news and merchandising articles. It 
serves the retail liquor dealers of Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

While the publication accepts reports on trade 
conditions, local news, association activities, and 
other items originating in its circulation area, it 
is particularly interested in obtaining the case- 
history type of article. In all cases, pictures are 
desired. 

Although the publication pays correspondents 
on a space basis, it is also willing to grant “ex- 
clusive coverage” rights to those correspondents 
who can assure fairly consistent coverage of ac- 
tivities in their area. Rates start with a minimum 
of 2 cents a word for every word used. Pictures 
are paid for at $3 each for portraits and $5 each 
for pictures other than portraits (displays, in- 
teriors, etc.) Payment is made on acceptance. 

Inquiries and requests for sample copies of the 
publication should be addressed to the editor, 
Bernard Hill, 331 Avenue Alcazar, Coral Gables, 


Fla. 
— Aby — 


Tires—TBA Merchandising, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, publishes an editorial requirement 
sheet of value to writers interested in doing 
articles about independent establishments han 
dling large volume in tire, batteries, accessories. 
The rate of this monthly publication is llc a 
word, $5 each for photos, on publication. Quer- 
ies are essential. Jerry Shaw is editor. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION 
STORIES 


Analysis by the author of ‘How to Write the Confes- 
sion Story.’’ Fee $1.00 per thousand words. Stamped 
addressed envelopes must accompany manuscripts. 
Write for details. Private lessons available for local 


writers. Lessons for beginners. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
Post Office Box 62, New York 63, New York 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! {| have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hurdreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money con your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 

Box 57-A 


Fern Park Florida 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service, 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 


erly — when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 


to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 
IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 

(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 

2140 Empire St., Stockt 5, Colifornia 


f 

WRITING FEATURE ARTICLES 

| FOR PUBLICATION CAN BE DONE BY YOU 

| when my Course of Instruction tells you what to write 
| 


about and how to write it—together with my personal 
revision of your work and my expert marketing ad- 
For full information address: 


William C. Derry 


vice. 


East Lynn, Mass. 


40 Rock Avenue 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts, envelopes, poetry, typed by expert typist. 
Prompt, accurate, dependable service with minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words if 5000 words or riore. 
60c per 1000 words if under 5000 words. 
2c per line for poetry. 


Linda Parkins Typing Service 
P. O. Box 128 Medford, Massachusetts 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried “‘systems,”’ “‘plans,’’ “‘courses,”’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


and puts you under no obligation. 
GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, CALIFORNIA 


Fepruary, 1954 22: 
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by recording companies, radio and 


T-V artists. New songwriters are 

crashing Pan Alley’’ every 
day. Get cash for your songs. Send ns 

for FREE DETAILS. No ob'igation. 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 


Colorado Springs, Colo. DETAILS 


WHAT I’VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
| MIGHT DO FOR YOU 


17 years of teaching writers 

25 years of selling my own work 

7 books of my own published 

1500 talks before writers’ groups 

PLUS inclusion in WHO’S WHO 

should tota! a valuable source of help for you. 


1034 Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
R. DB. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


BOOK WRITING HELP 
| Internationally published novelist will edit, revise or 


| counsel with the writing of your book. Appraisal fee 
| $5.00. Write for details. 


| CHARLES CARSON 
P.O. Box 628-A 


Manhettan Beach, Calif. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Looking for a publisher? Your manuscript, on any sub- 
ject, can be published, promoted and distributed suc- 
cessfully under our cooperative plan. Our free. illus- 
trated brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, tells how 
we have helped over 1000 authors see their books in 
print. Write today to Dept. A-42 for your copy, 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., 386 4th Ave., New York 
16. In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


COACHING AND MARKETING 
COUNSEL 


Rates within reach. Ask me. 


GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 
152 East 35th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


DEAR AUTHOR! 


You've read my advertisements in the A&J over the years. 
1 have been busy doing a couple of books for clients and 
had dropped my adv. due to that cause. Am again ready 
to ghost your stories. Mail me your best story with return 
postage and I'll quote you for ghosting it. | assure you you 
will like my work. 
C. C. (Doc) WAGONER 

1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting teciinique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with 1 150 mar- 
, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 


this ad and $1.00 today to 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 57-A Florida 
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Can some clever writer build a novelette or 
short story around mail order selling? If so, it 
might be worth while to give Irvin Graham, ed- 
itor of Ma:l Order Business Magazine, a look at 
it. Mr. Graham has hitherto used only factual 
articles about business and advertising, but in- 
dicates a receptivity to fiction directly slanted 
to the mail order field. His address is 19 W. 
fith St., New York 36. 

— Avj — 

After a brief career, Piggity’s Animal Stories, one 
of the Parents’ Institute group of magazines, is 
publishing its last issue, dated February. It will 
be absorbed by Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine be- 
longing to the same chain. 

Writers and editors had watched Piggity’s with 
interest as the first juvenile magazine with subject 
matter confined to animals. Evidently children— 
or their parents—prefer more varied subject matter 
in magazines although stories about animals are 
among the most popular of juvenile books. 

Children’s Playcraft, also a Parents’ Institute 
publication, announces that it is not now in the 
market for freelance material. 

Harris Powers is the name of the editor of Sun- 
time, 239 W. Adams St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. It was 
incorrectly given on Page 7 of the January utho 
& Journalist. 

— 


American Home, 444. Madison Ave., New York 
22. expresses constant interest in illustrated how- 


to-do-it articles of 500-2,500° words. 

John Fischer, editor of Harper's Magazine, 49 
E. 33rd St.. New York 16, is looking for short 
pieces—both fiction and non-fiction—ranging from 
1,000 to 3,500 words. “We are most eager,” he 
adds, “to get more humor of any length—not the 
radio gag kind of humor, but pieces which make 
a significant point in a light-hearted and. light- 
handed wav.” 


Discontinued Markets 


Adam 

Avon Science Fiction & Fantasy Reader 
Camera 

Children’s Television Magazine 
Detective World 

Fury 

Gunsmoke 

Institutional Food Wholesaler 
Junior Post Topper 

Lifetime Living 

Mail Order Journal 

Mr. America 

Notions Art Needlework 
Other Worlds 

Piggity’s Animal Stories 
Romance Time 

Space Stories 

True Crime Detective 
Underworld Detective 
Vincentian 

Wings 

Young People’s Paper 

Youth’s Story Paper 

Zane Grey's Western Magazine 
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touch the hearts of your readers 


By MarTHA GWINN KISER 


is more difficult than writing for, adults since 

the author must turn back the clock and be- 
come as a child in imagining the story but still use 
adult knowledge and judgment in telling it. 

As the author of several juvenile books in two 
age-groups, 8 to 12 and 12 to 16, I doubt that most 
authors find much difficulty in adjustment. IT be- 
lieve that it is only the young in both heart and 
mind, the more or less naive, that write success- 
fullv for children. 

The necessary mood is not created aud nursed 
but is a natucal part of the successful juvenile 
writer. In short, he must never have entirely grown 
up, himself, in order to scale the barricr of years 
betwen author and young reader. 

If he is such a person he will never have the dif- 
ficulty that some believe authors have in writing 
for children. He will believe what he is telling 
them and they will believe what he is saying and 
thus a happy combination will be created. 

In writing for children and seeing their reaction 
and reader-interest I have learned many things 
which perhaps will help other juvenile writers. 
Let’s begin with the story for the 8 to 12 age group. 

First, if you hope to write children’s books, read 
and read and read such books by successful authors, 
not to imitate but to get the feel of things juvenile. 
Discuss the books with your librarian and your 
library’s story-teller and with the children them- 
selves. Listen carefully to what they have to say 
and what they like and dislike in a story. 

Read some stories aloud to children if you can, 
and note their reaction to them. The little girls 
will drool about pretty clothes and parties. The 
little boys will like ships and races and all things 
of adventure. They will both love animals and 
pets; competition of any kind; jokes and laughter. 

In writing for the small fry you will now know, 
by having watched them as you read and told 
stories, that girls will enjoy a boy’s book very much 


l has often been said that writing for juveniles 


For the last eight years Martha Gwinn Kiser has 
devoted her talents to juvenile fiction, producing 
three books for teen-agers, four for younger boys 
and girls. The teen-age stories are all on the 
recommended list of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Previously Mrs. Kiser was a writer of adult 
fiction and also a regular contributor to business 
journals in five fields. She lives in Illinois. 
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Stories Youngsters Yearn For 


A score of practical suggestions to make your juvenile writing 


but seldom will the boys like a girl's book. So if 
you do a girl’s book be sure there is boy interest 
in it. It steps up editor interest and, later, sales. 

In writing juveniles individualize your charac- 
ters early in the story. Make them of such distinct 
personality that the young mind will not confuse 


them. An aid in this is giving them names as 
difierent as possible. For example: if two girls in 
the story are named Celia and Thalia they are hard 
for young minds to keep separated and recognized, 
without a pause in the reading. And this pause is 
bad for you—it breaks the small reader's interest. 

Giving characters individuality by name and 
personality early in the story is more important in 
younger books than in the older ones. Older books 
can let them grow as to character and appearance 
more slowly in the natural process of story-telling 
and the older reader will bear with it to some ex- 


tent. Not so the young readers. They want to 
know “What then?” They want swift and im- 


mediate action and the less on the sidelines to 
slow it up the better. 

Young children love repetition. They like a 
couple of catchy words or lines that they can carry 
about and have fun with by remembering and re- 
peating after the book is finished and put aside. 

For example, from my own book Rainbow for 
Me, children have taken two lines from the top of 
a page and made it their own. The word are: 
“I say each morning when I rise, This day may 
hold a glad surprise.”” In fan-letters it has often 
been quoted. “I liked that,” they write. “I say it 
too!” 

As for the mechanics of the story, every one 
knows, of course, that simple words and short sen- 
tences are necessary. One publisher, I believe, 
furnishes an authentic list of words that may be 
used in very young children’s stories. 

Stories in the first person are not welcomed very 
cordially by some editors—although three of my 
own most successful books are in the first person. 

Now for the older group, 12 to 16. 

Here, too, the theme, the problem, the nut to be 
cracked, must be presented early in the story. 
Some editors advise it not later than on the third 
or fourth page if the story is of book length, earlier 
if the story is briefer. 

This age also loves pretty clothes (if the readers 
are girls) and parties and adventure and compe- 
tition. Different from the younger readers, it is 
the striving and unsure age. It is the wide-eyed, 
expectant and just.a-little-afraid age. 

Here dreams and hopes and ambitions and plans 
may be the theme of the story. But you as author 
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must keep it light. You must never let your young 
reader know that you know of his own wide-eyed- 
ness and unsureness as well as that of your char- 
acter. No, you must let your young reader believe 
it his own satisfying secret that he himself feels 
just exactly as the book character feels. 

To do this you must write with restraint. You 
must avoid oversentimentality but not throw out 
sentiment as well, mistaking it for sentimentality. 

Once you have presented your character's prob- 
lems you must hew to the line and let no irrelevant 
incident, no matter how cute nor how clever nor 
what good reading you think it makes, clutter and 
slow up your story. 

As in the younger book, you should individualize 
your characters early. And, too, you should clearly 
describe your locale. 

Never patronize and never preach. The young 
reader is unpleasantly conscious of his own short- 
comings, swagger as he will, and if you have a bit of 
wisdom that you wish to pass along you must do 
it so subtly that he will never mistake it for advice. 
Rather he will take it as something that the charac- 
ter in the book needed and got. And if he him- 
self needs it and gets it, that will be his own secret. 

Of course knowledge of a modern teen-age 
vocabulary is necessary in writing for teen-agers. 
However, it changes so swiftly that bearing too 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


! enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c¢ each) 


Name 
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strongly svat every current phrase is not advis- 
able. Mo uwn teen-age books have been laid in a 
past pers? ard the vocabulary has been slanted to 
that ume ..ot only in the characters’ conversation 
but in tie style of narration. 

A general rule that can be followed in writing 
for both age groups is: Be your chief character's 
age. Children are en exacting audience and if you 
have not the feeling of reality in what you tell 
them they will quickly sense it and have none of 
you. If you cannot become as a child you would 
be wiser to write for adults. 

One lesson I had to learn was not to gush, not 
to overwrite. The reason for that may have been 
that | ar: naturally warm and impulsive in real life 
and do gush a little, but quite honestly, I hope. 
But blasé youngsters do not like gushing. 

Do not always stick to exact dialogue. Perfection 
in this becomes a fault. It makes for choppy, in- 
coherent narration and is hard to read. 

It is most important to keep your story moving— 
more important than it used to be because your 
book has competition, radio, television, and movies. 
Gene Autry and Marilyn Monroe are deadly com- 
petitors but librarians and teachers assure us they 
are not sure-fire winners, if we can write really 
good books. 

In the actual mechanics of writing, write with 
economy. Learn to cut superfluity and repetition 
of phrase. In my early youth an instructor all but 
ruined me for this by teaching: “Write not only so 
that you may be understod but so that you may not 
be misundeystood.”” That was good advice in a way 
but when used too strictly it makes for long ex- 
planatory phrases and cluttered writing. 

Write of the age and the sex which most interests 
you and which you know the most about. 

Chapter titles are good because they give one 
a light suggestion of the fun that is in store and 
arouse Curiosity and interest for the whole story. 

Your story title should be apt and provocative 
and should hold suspense. It should be short and 
easy for a child to say and remember. 

If you are only half-heartedly considering writ- 
ing for children and feel that it is, perhaps, be- 
neath your literary dignity, hear of some of the 
triumphs that happened to this writer. Not the 
radio broadcasts, the press notices, and the reviews 
but some of the simple little appreciations of the 
children themselves. 

One little girl from my home town which is 
the locale of Rainbow for Me, Sunshine for 
Merrily, and other books of mine, wrote: 

“Our teacher read your book to us and took our 
class out by the railroad tracks where you used to 
live to see your birthplace. I will never forget it-” 
I had to smile—but a little dewy-eyed—to have my 
birthplace, humble and shabby, mentioned with 
the same reverence that that of Lincoln would 
have been. 

And another litle fan made things beautiful 
for me by trustfully writing: “Have you still got 
your ring and doll?” With her question I knew 
that I had made a living little person of Ruey 
Sarver in Rainbow for Me. I was Ruey Sarver to 
her, though she must address her small, labor- 
iously written letter to Martha Gwinn Kiser. 

Such things make juvenile writing a beautiful 
and worth-while work that few would ever aban- 
don for adult writing. 
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SUVENILE MARKET LIST 


HE juvenile market includes magazines rang- 
ing from the pre-reading age level to young 
folks in their late teens. 


While the requirements naturally differ with the 
ages of the readers, all publications in the juvenile 
field demand clarity, sincerity, and understanding 
of the interests, emotions, and problems of boys 
and girls. Without these qualities one cannot hope 
to succeed in juvenile writing. 

Though this field is not so lucrative as some 
other markets, the writer who establishes himself 
in it has continuous outlets for his work. Also he 
may readily turn to the writing of juvenile books— 
which now constitute more than 60 per cent of all 


hard-cover books published. (Markets for juvenile 
books appear in the Annual List of Book Publish 
ers, published in duthor & Journalist for Novem 
ber, 1953.) 

Writing juvenile fiction may likewise prepare the 
writer for producing adult stories in which young 
characters appear prominently. 

In addition to the specific markets in the follow. 
ing list, farm papers and daily newspapers often 
contain departments for children, though usually 
they are overstocked with material. 

'n the list the frequency of publication and the 
single copy price appear in parentheses; as (M-25) , 
monthly, 25 cents. dec. means payment on accep- 
tance; Pub, means payment on publication. 


GENERAL 


Youth 


American Boy and Open Road, 1475 Broadway, 
New York 18. (M-25) Primarily for teen age boys but 
read by their parents and sisters. 1-2 fiction stories 
per issue; uses chiefly illustrated features on outdoor 
activities, true adventure, sports, science, career op- 
portunities, amusements, celebrities, education and 
inspiration. Most work assigned to regular contribu- 
tors; accepts work of unusual interest or quality from 
rmall number of new writers. Overbought in most 
categories. Rate according to quality. Acc. 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van 
Buren, Danville, II!. (M-25) Outdoor, rural, modern 
agricultural articles 100-1,000; adventure, mystery, 
action short stories 1,000-4,000; adventure novel- 
ettes 6,000-12,000; jokes, short stories 100-350. 
Robert Romack. Vac up, photos 50c to $2. Pub. 


American Girl (Girl Scouts), 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Girls, ages 11 to 17. Action short 
stories to 2,500; articles 500-2,000; short-shorts, to 
1,500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, family life, sports, 
adventure, historical, dealing with young people's 
problems. Esther R. Bien, Editor; Mary Irons, Feature 
Editor; Laura Vitray, Article Editor; Marjorie Vetter, 
Fiction Editor. 1c up. Acc. First serial rights only. 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, American No- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 13, C. C. (7 issues). 
Articles and fiction on personality development slant- 
ed to interests of teen-agers. Guidance themes cur- 
rently being emphasized. 1,200-1,800. Mrs. Lois S. 
Johnson. Nominal rates. Acc. 


Asia Calling, Box 1048, Santa Monica, Calif. (M- 
25) Articles on customs and culture of Oriental coun- 
tries, 1,000-3,000; stories of life in Asiatic countries, 
to 6,000. Mary Ellen Hawk Saunders. No payment. 


; A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 3 
for Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 


and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 3 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y.5 
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Boys Life (Boy Scouts), 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 
(M) For ages 11-18. Outdoor adventure, sport, mys- 
tery, achievement short siories 3,500-4,000; can use 
a few stories that Scouts 10-12 can read easily as 
well as older boys—simple style but not written down 
and rot too juvenile in tone. Serials 3-4 installments 
4,000-5,000 each. Cartoons. Harry A. Harchar. 3c 
Se. Ace. 


Compact, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. (10 issues a year-35) Short stories, 
2,000; short-shorts, 1,500; novelettes 10,000-12,- 
000; articles on self-improvement, personality, parent- 
child relations; cartoons. Claire Glass. Acc. 


Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M- 
25) Light and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teenagers and growing-up experiences. 
Alice Thompson, Editor-in-Chief; Byrna Ivens, Fiction 
Editor. Good rates. Acc. 


Treasure Chest, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(Semi-M-10) Action-filled fiction 1,500; serials to 
four parts; factual scripts, especially on scientific sub- 
jects, interesting to 6th to 8th graders—must be 
strictly accurate. No “‘super’’ or ‘’fantastic’’ material 
This magazine is distributed in classrooms. Joseph 
G. Schaller. Stories $55 each; art work $30 up. Acc. 


World Youth, Geographic Adventure Story Maga- 
zine, Los Gatos, Calif. Adventure stories for younger 
teen-agers, set in foreign countries, 2,000-5,000. 
Authentic, informative backgrounds. Friendly atti- 
tude toward peoples of the world essential. Action, 
suspense, no villainy, no love interest. Since only ten 
countries are now considered each year, authors 
should serd preliminary letter stating country and 
characters of plot and whether knowledge is first hand 
or research. Maude Meagher. Ic. Acc. 


MA 
23 Years Typing Experience 


40 cents per 1,000 words, poetry one cent per line. Bond 
paper. Spelling, punctuation, minor corrections if requested 


One carbon, first and last sheets. 


MARIE POMAJZL 


Crete, Nebraska 


333 East Street 
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EARN AS YOU LEARN 


Every assignment aimed to win an editor’s check. 
| myself am a selling writer, and | accept only stu- 
dents whom | know that | can help. 

When applying enclose: (1) A full statement on 
your writing background and the direction of your 
ambitions; (2) A short, typed, sample script with 
postage-paid return envelope. 

If | can help you, | will explain my easy-to-pay, 
earn-while-you-learn instruction and sales guidance. 
If | cannot, | will say so honestly. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
941 N. Longfellow Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer's need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by writin 
complete stories. Typing. Criticisms $1.2 
per M. Special rates on nove 

THE OSBORNE. LITERARY SERVICES 

The Business that Words Built 

3898 Chose Street Denver 14, Colo. 


Would-be-selling writers 

poems, stories, books unpublished, write 
read manuscripts for two book pub- 
Enclose stamp for reply which is 


with songs, 
immediately. | 
lishers, and others 
personal. 

M. N. Bunker, 


637 W. LaDeney Dr., 
Ontario, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly, accurately on good Bond paper. Misspelled words 
and minor grammatical errors corrected, if desired. 
20c per page. Free carbon. Extra first, last pages. Mailed 
flat. All work carefully checked. 


ALBERT LAZARD 


c/o Hotel Cross Oneida, Tenn. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE 
2964 Aviation, A.J Miami 33, Florida 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


vhose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
ion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
erience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
vith stories or books. I help on make sales. 
can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
IN SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


*3-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 
A newly published folder which contains nie 
valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus full 
data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE CALIFORNIA. 


Younger Readers 


American Junior Red Cross News, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues) 
Stories slanted to elementary school ages, under 600 
for primary readers, 600-1,500 for others. Mrs. Lois 
S. Johnson. Nominal payments. Acc. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St., 
E., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. (M-5) Stories, 500- 
2,000, for 6-12 age groups; articles of informative 
type 500-2,000, 10-14 age group. Photos. Muriel 
Uprichard. Vac to Ic. Acc. 

Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston. (M-25) Short 
stories, 900; plays for children 4-9; articles; picture- 
stories; very short humorous verse. Photos. Mrs. Ade- 
laide Field. 3c. Pub. 


“It’s your author friend. He says will you kindly 
return the ring so that he may submit it 
elsewhere.” 


Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (M exc. July, August-50) All types of stories 
—approximately 700, 1,400, or 2,100—for children 
3-12. Serials. Articles. Lillian Davidson. 2¢ up by 
arrangement with author, verse 50c a line. Pub. 

Children’s Playcraft, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-35) Staff-written—no 
freelance material at present. 

Children’s Playmate, 3025 East 75th St., Cleveland 
4, Ohio. (M-20) Stories 1,500-1,700 for boys and 
girls 10-12. Adventure, ranch life, space, and mystery. 
Short skits; unusual parties complete in every detail. 
Rosemary Hart. 2c. Acc. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) For 
children 2-12. Vivid stories under 950, with suspense 
to the end; emphasizes the story the boy 9-12 likes 
to read and the tot 3-6 likes also to listen to. Short 
verse. Novel things to do. Seasonal matter preferred. 
Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. 2c. Pub. 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, Parents’ Institute, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. Short material—500- 
1,000 words—-some for reading to young children, 
some to be read by boys and girls themselves. Heavi- 
ly stocked with poetry at present. Harold Schwartz. 
Acc. Query. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5. (M-25) Fantastic and realistic short stories, to 
2,000; serials (installments not over 1,800); Tiny 
Tales, 500-700; brief how-to-do and how-to-make; 
verse. Mrs. Ada C. Rose. Acc. 


Junior Arts & Activities, 542 N. Dearborn Park- 
way, Chicago 10. (M during school year-60) Articles 
on creative arts and crafts projects for schools; photos 
and examples of children’s work with art projects. 
Dr. F. Louis Hoover. 


Story Parade, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. (M-35) 
Strong well written stories for children 8-12, 1,000- 
2,500. Barbara Nolen. 2c, $15 minimum. Acc. 


Tom Thumb’s Magazine, 211 E. 37th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-35) For children 4-8. Short stories 
450. Factual articles on how or why things happen. 
Poetry telling stories, 12 verses. At present largely 
staff-written. Mrs. Jo Ann von Rosenberg. Stories and 
articles $25-$30. Pub. 


RELIGIOUS 


Youth 


Builders, Evangelical Press, Third and Reily Sts., 
Harrisbura, Pa. (W) Short stories to 1,500 with clean- 
cut characters, for youth 18 and over, Raymond M. 
Veh. Stories $5. Acc. Releases supplementary rights. 


Christian Youth, American Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (M) A merger of 
Young People’s Paper and Youth’s Story Paper. Pri- 
marily for youth but appealing also to younger read- 
ers and to families. Stories 2,000. Fillers relating to 
Christian work, especially for readers of primary and 
junior ages. Puzzles with evangelical Christian em- 
phasis. William J. Jones. Vac. 


Classmate, Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W-5) For young people 
15 and over. Short stories, serials, illustrated articles, 
poems. 1 2c up, photos extra. Acc. 


Conquest, Nazarene Young People’s Society, 2923 
Troost Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 41, Mo. (M) Par- 
ticularly interested im good dramatic short stories, 
2,000-2,500, with wholesome and natural religious 
content; also illustrated articles with pictures of good 
quality for reproduction; and some shorts—definitely 
spiritual, but not ‘‘preachy.’’ Age level, late teens 
and early twenties. J. Fred Parker. Yoc; poetry 10c 
per line. Acc. 


Council Fires, Christian Publications, Inc., Third & 
Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W-$1.20 per yr.) Interest- 
ing stories for high school and college-age readers, 
2,000-5,000. Must contain a definite spiritual lesson 
or gospel message, but not be preachy. Buys no arti- 
cles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, drawings. Ad- 
dress MSS. to Chester E. Shuler, 307 15th St., Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

Forward, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) 
Young people 18 to 23 years. Short stories 3,000; 
serials 4 to 8 chapters, 3,000 each; religious and 
nature poetry; authoritative nature, biographical arti- 
cles 1,000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine 
C. Casey. Y2c up. Acc. 


Front Rark, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W) 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, educa- 
tional, social implication, from 1,000-2,500 words, 
of interest to older youth and adults. Articles with 
photos; some poetry. Ray L. Henthorne. Vac. Acc. 


Horizons, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. 
State St., Elgin, Ill. (W) For young people 13 to 24 
and older. Vernard Eller. Vac. Acc. 
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You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 


you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 
Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOK PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 
EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 


Manuscripts, 


words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 
DOROTHY E. MARTIN 
R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘’shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


STOP WISHING — START SELLING 


We help hundreds of authors break into print. We ¢ 
handle stories, articles, book-lengths. !f your scripts 4 
can’t sell, we'll tell you why! Inquiries invited. Let 4 
4, 


us moke your first sale! 
CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


we POPS 


COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 
Mimeographing Tape Recording Transcribing 
Manuscripts, Letters, Envelopes, Post Cards, 
Poetry, Etc. 

Write for Price List 
MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 


P. O. Box 174, S. S., Oil City, nem 


SHORT STORY HELP 


Professional writer, with over 1100 stories and articles 
published, offers personalized assistance in making your 
story salable. Corrective analysis fee $5.00. Write for 


details. 
CHARLES CARSON 
P.O. Box 638-A 
Manhettan Beach, Calif. 
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Mail manuscripts in this envelope-folder unit to keep 
them crisp, for a professional! look cnd easy handlin> 
(fit B14 by 11 manuscript flat) 

4 extra-heavy folders (good for several trips) 

7 going envelcpes ard 7 return envelopes 
PLUS 24 gummed labels and 2) first class stickers 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All for $1.00. Send to: 


FOLDALOPES, Box 121, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories: forty cents per thousand 
words. Poetry one cent per line. Free carbon copies. 
Bond paper. Spelling corrections only. Disabled 


veteran. 
Addison Alton 
Keokuk, lowa 


" 


Concert St. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue Eost Lynn, Mass. 


ARE YOU WRITING PLAYS? 

Honest, Practical Criticism — Expert Re-Write Work 
On all forms of dramatic writings—l-act, 3-act piays, rad.o, 
TV scripts, monologs. Service backed by 20 years experience 
as published writer and editor in this field. Special emphasis 
on scripts suitable to amateur or non-professional market, 
largest outlet today for dramatic material. For details, write: 


ROLAND F. FERNAND 
3401 Morcom Ave. Dept. D Ockland 19, Calif. 


HOPEFUL YOUNG WRITERS 


like my coaching service — it adapts to their needs and 
saves them money over ‘‘per-script’’ fees. $5 per month 
to 5,000 words, $1.00 per M thereafter. Submit one ms 
or several, including outlines, ideas, etc. Exercises op- 


tional. 
VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 


Box 332 Desk AJ 254 Portland 6, Maine 


ARTICLE WRITING HELP 


A working writer, who for 20 years has sold his own 
articles, provides friendly, conscientious help in making 
your material salable. Constructive criticism $5.00. Write 


for details 
CHARLES CARSON 
P.O. Box 638-A 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. Special 
attention to plot, dialog and characterization. Novel 
appraisals $5. 

REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 

Very Reasonable Rates 

ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it has 
been done, and how you can do it, by using your talents to 
build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. No C.O.D.’s. 


Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Write for 
information. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, North Carolina 
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Power, Scripture Press, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. Stories from real life and perscnality sketches, 
1,700; short stories, 1,500; serials, 2- or 4-part, 
1,500 each; anecdotes; all showing that first-century 
Christianity really works today. Don’t preach. James 
R. Adair. Ic, after first of month. 

Sunday Dig-st, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 
N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. (W-5) 16-page paper for 
young adults and adults. Fiction with good moral 
tone but not preachy, to 2,000. Articles to 2,000 
about helpful activities of irdividuals or groups. 
Anecdotes. Short verse. Iva S. Hoth. 1 Yac up. Verse 
line. Acc. 

The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-25) Pri- 
mari'y adult magazine but uses material of interest to 
boys and girls of high school age and over. Stories, 
articles, cartoons, photos with captions. Fillers 50- 
250. Robert K. Doran. 1Ic-5ce. Acc. 

Yourgq Peonle, American Baptist Publishing Society, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) 
Young people over 18. Short stories 2,000; serials 
4-10 chapters, 2,000 each; religious, fact, hobby, 
tow-to articles, preferably illustrated, 100-500; news 
articles about young people; verse, high literary stand- 
ard. Good fiction is greatest need. R. A. Elfers. Ic. 
Acc. 

Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2. (Bi-W) Stor- 
ies on problems and experiences of young people, 
700-900; articles with youthful and newsy slant 800- 
1,000; puzzles; cartoons; photos. Herman C. Ahrens, 
Jr. To Yac. Acc. 

Youth (section of Our Sunday Visiter, Roman Cath- 
olic newspaper) (W) For young people 16-25. Articles 
of gereral interest 700-1,500, stories to 2,000. P. A. 
Fink. le up. Pub. 

Youth for Christ Magozine, 109 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M-20) Interdenominational, slanted to 
upper high school and college ages. Short-short stor- 
ics to 1,009. Cartoons slanted to college age. No 
articles or verse. Mel Larson. Stories $20, cartoons 
$5. Acc. 


Early Teens 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. (M exc. July, 
August) Adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical 
stories for boy 11-17, to 3,500. No non-fiction at 
present. The Rev. Frank E. Garland, C. S. C. Stories 
$50-$75. Acc. 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis 5, Minn. (M exc. July, August) For girls 11-17. 
Stories of adventure, mystery, humor, family and 
school life. Fictionized stories of saints. Career, hobby, 
aeneral articles with photos appealing to girls; re- 
ligious articles. Stories to 2,500, articles to 1,800. 
Cartoons; cartoon ideas. John S. Gibbons. 1¢ up. Acc 

Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys 
ard girls’ moral, informational, inspirational articles, 
100-1,200; short verse; fillers, P. R. Koontz. Vac. 
Acc. 

Straight, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. (W) Serials to 20,000, installments of 1,000; 
short stories, 1,000 to 1,500; articles and photo- 
graphs, news of teen-agers’ hobbies, businesses, 
special accomplishments. All stories must appeal to 
teen-agers, both boys and girls; subjects—church 
work, special days, school incidents, family situations, 
sports, mystery, camp experiences, etc. Some stories 
with emphasis on Christian character and attain- 
ments. Ruth Shannon. Stories to $25. Acc. 

‘Teens, American Baptist Publishing Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 13- 
18. Challenging, realistic short stories, preferably 
with Christian ar social slant, 2,000, boy and girl 
characters; serials, 8-13 chapters, 2,000 each; in- 
spirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably 
illustrated, 800. Larry Fitzgerald. Short stories $15 
up, articles $5 (ine. photos). Acc. 
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Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2,000- 
2,300; human interest articles, 1,500; human inter- 
est fillers only; photos with articles; how-to-do-it 
pieces, with drawings. Evangelical viewpoint. Vac. 
Acc. 

Twelve / Fifteen, Methodist Youth Publications, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (M) Boys and girls 12-15. 
Short stories 3,500, serials 15,000-35,000; feature 
articles. Rowena Ferguson. Ic-2c. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161] Eighth 
Avenue N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short stories 2,- 
500-3,000; articles 500-1,200, science, how-to-do, 
hobby, personality, travel, nature, with or without 
photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 13-16. 
Josephine Pile. 1c up. Acc. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadephia 7. (W) Boys and 
girls 12-15. Short stories 1,500 to 2,500; serials 3-8 
parts; articles 500-1,000. Puzzles, games, quizzes, 
poems. Aurelia Reigner. Vac up. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
St. and Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Fiction and 
articles to 2,000 of interest to teen-age boys and 
girls. Cartoons, photographs, verse. Miss Guin Ream. 
Yac. Acc. 

You, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. (M-25) For teen-age readers. Character-building 
fiction, articles, interviews to 2,500. Verse. James E. 
Sweaney. Ic, verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. 
Short stories, 2,000 maximum, with shorter lengths 
preferred; serials up to 1,500 words per installment. 
Articles 800-1,000. Verse 4-8 lines. James T. Feely. 
Short stories $75 up, serials $150-$350, non-fiction 
2c up. Acc. 

The Young Judaean, 16 E. 50th St., New York 22. 
(M-25) Stories of special interest to American Jewish 
young people aged 11-13, to 2,000. Millicent Ruben- 
stein. Approx. 2c. Pub. 

The Young People, R.F.D. 3, St. Peter, Minn. (W) 
Short stories, 1,500-3,000, with Christian spirit; fea- 
ture articles. 100 to 1,500, on Bible, church, Chris- 
tian life, character building, nature, biography, travel, 
music, rural youth work, Scouting, hobbies, etc. Dr. 
Emeroy Johnson. Low rates. 

Young World, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 
18, Mo. Stories with photos, 800, age level 12-16 
years. G. L. Wind. Stories $2 each. Pub. 

Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, 
religious short stories 1,000-2,500; serials 4 to 8 
chapters; verse 1-4 stanzas. Kenneth F. Hall. $3 per 
1,000 words. Pub. 

The Youth’s Comrade, Nazarene Publishing House, 
2923 Troost Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
(W-5) Boys and girls of teen ages. Short stories 1,500- 
2,000; articles, 500-1,000; serials, verse, art work, 
photographs, puzzles, fillers, 100-300, religious and 
out-of-door subjects. Buying little at present. Heavily 
overstocked. Helen F. Temple. $3.75 per 1,000 words. 
Acc. 


Ages 9-12 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Juniors 9 to 11. Short stories of character 
building value, historical, informative nature, under 
500; verse; photos. Edith A. Loose. Low rates. Acc. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City. (M-20) A monthly for boys and girls 4-12. Out- 
standing seasonable outdoor adventure, holiday, and 
wholesome action stories, conforming to Christian 
ideals, 800-2,500. Occasional serials, 7-12 chapters; 
2- and 3-part action stories. Articles 300-800 on 
manners, fashions, ‘Timely Tips,’’ ‘’Strange Things 
Around: the World,’’ arts and crafts ideas. Well 
stocked with articles and verse. Ic, verse 25c per line. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
NOVELS — Reading and report $5 
Novels marketed. 

Criticism, editing, revision of fiction 
or non-fiction, any length. 
GHOSTWRITING 


5010 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, California 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. 0. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


WANT TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE? 


Author, constantly selling, offers vital help toward the sell- 
ing goal. Caretul revision, editing, $1.50 a 1000 words. Free 
market suggestions if requested. Modest ghosting rates. 
Book appraisals, $5.00. No interviews. 


Darrell L. Ridgeway III. 


1320 Stout St. Denver 4, Colorado 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 
I'VE MADE 51 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Including both fiction and articles, and I’ve sold all types 
for many others. | SELL; ! give EDITORIAL HELP; and |} 
follow markets like a bird do3. Reading and criticism fee: 
$3 up to 3,000 words, 50c per 1,000 additional. 


John T. Kieran 


1604 Vermilion Danville, I. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
offers you. . . 
Expert editing and revision of your manuscripts; 
constructive critiques - - - all types of fiction. 
MARKETING—Chicago and New York contacts. 
Box 1970 Chicago 90, Ill. 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50¢c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 
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Child‘s Companion, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Stories with photos, 800. Ages 8-12. 
G. L. Wind. Stories $2 each. Pub. 


Christian Trails, Christian Publications, Inc., Third 
& Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. MSS. office, 307 15th 
St., Huntingdon, Pa. Stories with a definite spiritual 
appeal, message, 1,500, for boys and girls 9-16. 
Seasonal material must be received 8 months in ad- 
vance of publication time. C. E. Shuler. 


The Explorer, United Church Publications, 299 
Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls 
9 to 11. Short stories, serials, verse. Agnes Swinerton. 
Vac. Acc. 


Friendways, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of 
character building or religious value, 800-1,500; 
serials 6-8 chapters; verse 2-6 stanzas. Zelpha Hend- 
erson. $3 per 1,000 words, photos 50c to $2. Pub 


Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing Ups, 25 
Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. Boys and 
girls 9 through 12. Fiction to 1,500; articles, especial- 
ly on hobbies, to 1,000. John S. Gibbons. Around Ic. 
Acc. 

Journeys, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; 
verse; puzzles; photos. Accent on wholesome home 
life. Hazel M. Kennedy. Low rates. Acc. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2 Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grade age. Short stories 800-1,000; articles 300; 
serials to 3,200; short fillers; verse, 12 lines. Roy G. 
Lindeman. Good rates. Acc. 


Junior Life, Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central 
Pkwy., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 
12. Wholesome short stories 900 and 1,400; illustrat- 
ed hobby and handicraft articles 200-300; puzzles. 

Junior World, Christian Board of Publications, 
Beaumont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up 
to 1,500; poems up to 20 lines; illustrated informa- 
tive articles (state source) 100 to 1,000. Dorothy M. 
Livsey. $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

My Chum, Box 31, Highland, III. (M-25) Stories 
1,000-1,800; serials 5,000. Cartoons. Photos. Verse. 
Miss Verna Scott. Y2c, verse 5c per line, pictures $3. 
Acc. 

My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. (M) Short stories, a few 2-4 part 
serials, for boys and girls 9-13; articles of boys and 
girls who are doing something unusual as Christians; 
object lessons from the world about us. Fillers, human 
interest anecdotes to 300. No verse. All material 
must have strong evangelical slant. James R. Adair. 
About Ic, month following acceptance. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories . . . articles . .. serials . . . series. 

Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


The Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. (W) Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, 
adventure short stories 600; articles 500; verse 8 to 
12 lines. Submit to Mrs. Lauree Nelson Rystrom, 410 
Prospect St., Apt. C4, East Orange, N. J. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
Eighth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and 
girls 9 to 12. Mystery, camping, adventure, animal 
short stories 1,500-1,800; articles on birds, animals, 
gardening, games, things to make and do, 300-700; 
verse 4-12 lines. Miss Jo Alice Haigh. Ic up. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) 
Boys and girls 9-11. Short stories 1,000-2,000. 
Serials, 2-10 parts; articles, 200-1,000. Puzzles, 
games, quizzes, poems. Evelyn Nevin. Vac up. Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest 
children 9 to 12; short stories 1,500-1,800. Sched- 
ules filled for 1954, some material will be purchased 
for 1955. Marion C. Armstrong. 


Ages 4-9 


Dew Drops, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8. On assignment only. 

Little Learner's Paper, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Children 4-6. Done on assignment by 
publication’s staff of writers. 

Our Little Messenger, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W during 
school year.) Written on three grade levels—1, 2 and 
3. Short stories, 100-150; verse to 12 lines; riddles, 
puzzles, special day articles, plays. Corothy !. An- 
drews. Acc. 

Pictures and Stories, Methodist Publishing House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest 
children 6 to 8; short stories 600-950. Mattie Lula 
Cooper. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7. (Bi-M-25) An adult publication using also stories 
500-700 for children 4-8. Robert J. Cadigan. 2c. 
Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Blidg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 
4 to 8. Character-building and spiritual short stories 
300-1,000. Humorous and historical stories, fantasy, 
well plotted. Things to make and do. Evelyn Nevin. 
Y2ac up; poems under 16 lines, 10c¢ a line. Acc. 

Stories for Children, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. 
Moral, character-building, religious short stories 300- 
700; nature, religious verse; photos of nature, chil- 
dren. Zelpha Henderson. $3 per 1,000 words. Pub. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publications, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1,000; poems 
to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500; drawings or 
photos, child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. 
Dorothy M. Livsey. $4 to $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4-8. Stor- 
ies of outdoors and home life, 500-700; articles, 100- 
200, on missions, how-to-do, games; feature articles 
with illustrations; verse, 1-3 stanzas; cartoons. Miss 
Jo Alice Haigh. le up. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 words, that present solutions to problems; some 
lower-primary age fiction 600; non-fiction 800- 
1,000; verse; how-to-do-it fillers. Frankly evangelical 
in tone. Vac. Acc. 

Tell Me, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6-8. Articles 200-600; 
stories 600-800; verse. Low rates. Hazel M. Kennedy. 


cc. 
Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. (M-25) Children 5-12. Fiction; verse. In 
the market for a 4-6 part serial for girls, 10,000- 
15,000, constructive but not preachy. Jane Palmer. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 


miscellanecus wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 Nationa! 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All Dotes, Including Easter, 1753- 
a Chort 21” x 28”, 75¢. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, 
ouisiana. 


—o— 


HOW TO DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS $1.00 written- 
illustrated by 21 cartoonists; current markets, names, ad- 
dresses cartoonists buying jokes, gags. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. SALAK, 12244 Wentworth, Chicago 28, Illinois. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. Schaengold Book Co., 1000 
Keith Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


—o— 


WRITERS’ HELP—I have hundreds of Wild West novels— 
Buffalo Bill, Beadles, Diamond Dick, Jesse James. (1850- 
1928). Also, 1927-8-9 Author & Journalist; Old political 
magazines (any party-1870 to date). One to three dollars 
ggg Goostree, 1020 Woodmont Boulevard, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


HOW TO SUBMIT CARTOON ROUGHS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
75. L. Maxwell. 6220 S. Greenwood, Chicago 37. 


—_o— 


WANTED—COPIES of Mya Daughter,” by Louella Wood- 
ford, published 1940 by Jonathan Swift, N. Y., in hard 
covers. Jack Woodford, P. O. Box 1318, Richmond, Va. 


MARKETS 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 26. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


—_o— 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CARTOONS, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and dupli- 
cating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars free. 
Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle (19), Wisconsin. 


—o— 


EASIEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY: Hit the filler market! 
350 markets—200 described in detail—75c. Marion Gee, 
Isle of Palms, S. C. 


ORIGINAL humorous anecdotes solicited. Forrest Miller, 


522 Raub, Easton, Pa. 


SEND DIME for “Dollars for Fillers.” Pattillo Agency, Clan- 
ton, Alabama. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


—o— 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized morkets are available, as long as 
they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1952 ( ttle 
Magazines). March, 1953 (Regional Magazines). April, 
1953 (Poetry, including light verse). May, 1953 (Comics). 
June, 1953 (Travel and Farm). August, 1953 (Greeting 


Cards, Plays, Syndicates). September, 1953 (Specialized 
Magazines). October, 1953 (Television). November, 1953 
(Book Publishers). D: b 1953 (Busi Publications) 


January, 1954 (Handy Market List). Send 25¢ each (coin 
or stamps) to AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 


FEBRUARY, 1954 


SERVICES 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonchic. Pcul’s Photos, 


3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicego 13 


TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. Free instruction course by mail 
in the Catholic religi No obligati Write CATHOLIC 
— SOCIETY, Dept. K, 214 West 31 St., 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your gags—$1.00. 
Mailed float on heovy Bristol! board. F. Cunningham, 
Brookside Rood, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


— 
BDO YOU WANT TO BE HAPPIER, more successful, to under- 
stand yourself or others better? Handwriting analysis can 
help you grectly. Personal analysis—character, person- 
ality, talents—$1.00. Eleanor Merriam, Box 1363-E, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


under a reasonable plan. Send for 
tain Press, 2679 So. York, Denver 10, 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 
Big 
Colo. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. Send Name, birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 


—o— 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING reveals about you may take 
a holf day to dictate, and it cannot be done for 50c 
nor $5.00 but send me a page of your writing, and 
$2.00 and I'll give you more than your money’s worth. 

have more students who are actually using grapho 
analysis effectively than any other person in America. 
See “Who Knows—and What.” Bunker, 637 W. La- 
Deney Dr., Ontario, Calif. 


—o— 


REJUVENATOR! RE-INKS 14 typewriter ribbons! Guaran- 
teed! $1.00! Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE Club, $1.00 a year in- 
cluding subscription to Writer's Bulletin. Doug Couden, 
Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, Calif. 


ANY NORMAL PERSON can learn self-hypnosis. With auto- 
hypnosis you can banish insomnia, shyness, loziness, glut- 
tony, ond other bad habits as though by magic! But since 
individuals vary, mo single method can be quaranteed for 
everybody, regardless of irresponsible claims. Jennings’ 
“Three Methods of Autohypnosis” actually gives complete 
details of the three most practical modern methods. $2. 
Frobisher’s, J-11, Box 94, Detroit 21, Mich. 


—0o-- 


1,000 FREE GIFTS WORTH $$$ and hundreds of article ideas 
—75c, 500 poetry markets—75c, 350 filler markets—75c, 
oll three $2.00. Marion Gee, Isle of Palms, S. C. 


HOBBY-GO-ROUND. Writing a Novel? Composing a Sonnet? 
Whatever you're doing, on today. Exchange ideas 
with creative folk coast-to-coast. Free details, 423 Central 
Avenue, London, Canada. 


—_o— 


(Krishnara 


“X-RAY MIND.” Dangerous power over others. — 


course.) Inquire. Send dime. Krishnar Institute, 
Lincoln-Park-West, J2-2, Chicago 14. 


Ay SUCIAL 
, Correspondence Club . 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
s FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville. Floride 
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Coming to 
Looking fora 
Publisher? 
Drop in 
Write for Published by for a chat 
Bookl 
Fa ng Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 wrens 
s 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 = 
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February, 1954 


Vantage Book Sales Are Highest In History; Firm 


Reports 53 Per Cent Increase Over 1952 Figures 


Avon Reprint Of 
Vantage Title Now 
On The Market 


250,000 Copies of ‘I'll Call 
Every Monday” on Stands 


A first novel by Orrie Hitt, pub- 
lished a year ago by Vantage Press, 
has just been issued in 25c pocket 
book style by Avon Publishers. 
Titled I'll Call Every Monday, the 
book has been nationally distribut- 
ed in an edition of 250,000 copies. 
Avon paid Vantage an advance of 
$2500 for the rights to the book. 

The first edition of 5000 hard- 
cover copies of I’ll Call Every Mon- 
day are virtually exhausied. Only 
a few bundred copies remain in 
stock, 

To be eligible for reprint conden- 
sation and other rights, your book 
should be in print. To get into 
print, do not fail to consider Van- 
tage’s successful cooperative pro- 
gzram described fully in our free 
booklet. Write for your copy to- 
day. Ask for Booklet BB7. 


Heavy Publicity 
Greets Book by 
Noted Educator 


Autograph parties, feature stor- 
jes in newspapers, and radio broad- 
easts highlighted the introduction 
of Son of Salem, the autobiography 
of John Merrill, one of the nation’s 
leading educators. 


Merrill, who headed the Litera- 
ture and Dramatics Department of 
the famed Francis W. Parker 
School in Chicago for thirty-one 
years, helped train such noted stars 
ax Celeste Holm, Ian Keith and 
Doris Humphries. Miss Holm has 
sublicly acknowledged her debt to 
Mr. Merrill. 


“I am very pleased,” says Mr. 
Merrill. “with the way in which 
Vantage Press has handled the 
sales and publicity on my book, 
You have an able and active staff.’ 
Sa'es of Son of Salem are going 
very well. 


Are You Looking 
For A Publisher? 


Then don't fail to read Van- 
tage’s valuable 24-page booklet 
titled To The Author in Search 
of A Publisher. It te'ls how you 
can have your book published, 
promoted and distributed as we 
have done for hundreds of 
others. Send for your copy to- 
day. Write to Barbara Baxter, 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., Dept. BB7, New York 1. If 
you hve on or near the West 
Coast write: Vantage Press, 
Dept. KB7, 6356 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif, 


Arthur Godfrey Praises 
Vantage Book on His 
National TV Show 


Arthur Godfrey, on one of his 
recent nation-wide television pro- 
grams, selected Vantage’s How To 
Write A Love Letter for special 
comment and commendation. Writ- 
ten by Mare L'Heureux, Tech 
Sergeant at Mitchell Field, New 
York, the book appealed to Godfrey 
because of its unusual content. 

In his good natured style, God- 
frey displayed the book to his large 
audience and said that it would be 
useful in most homes. He _ then 
described some of the material in 
it, and urged his listeners to buy a 
copy. 

Mr. L’Heureux and his book were 
also featured in December, 1953, in 
a half-page article in Newsday, 
Long Island's largest newspaper. 
The book is available at bookstores, 
or from the publishers, at $2.50. 


Steve Allen, noted CBS television 
personality, congratulates Clem 
Taylor on the publication of his 
novel, Diamond in the Coal Pit. 
This is just a small part of the 
publicity program lined up for Mr. 
Taylor's book, published by Van- 
tage Press. 


Increased National Advertising and 
Publicity, Larger Bookstore Orders, 
Heavy Mail Orders Create Record 


New York, N. Y.—Showing a 
53% gain over 1952 figures, Van- 
tage Press book sales hit a record 
high in the calendar year 1953, ac- 
cording to Alan F. Pater, President 
of the firm, 

“We have used every possible 
means of increasing sales,” said 
Mr. Pater. “Heavier publicity, 
heavier local and national adver- 
tising, radio and television appear- 
ances for our authors, sales trips 
to bookstores, bookstore and library 
mailings, and mailings direct to the 
public, all have helped in the fine 
sales performance we have turned 
in during 1953. We plan to con- 
tinue this aggressive sales activity 
during 1954, and hope to top our 
1953 record.” 


Many First-Edition Sell-Outs 


Among the outstanding perform- 
ers of 1953 were such books as 
Tired Feet, by Kathryn Morgan, 
which sold out its first edition. 
Other sell-outs included Crossword 
Puzzle Dictionary, by Ruth White, 
The Magic and Oddities of Num- 
bers, by William Gilles, For Good- 
ness’ Sake, by Elgie Dale, and many 
others. 

Heavy sales throughout the coun- 
try are being reported on such rela- 
tively new titles as: Lawyer in 
Petticoats, by Tiera Farrow, Son 
of Salem, by John Merrill, My Mis- 
sion in Life, the first English trans- 
lation of Eva Peron's autobiog- 
raphy, J Was An American Spy 
(partly serialized in the Saturday 
Evening Post) by Colonel Sidney F. 
Mashbir, and others. 

The Vantage promotion and pub- 
licity departments have been ex- 
panded to handle the large program 
laid out for 1954. If you are hav- 
ing trouble getting your book pub- 
lished, we suggest you consider the 
Vantage cooperative plan. To learn 
all about it, send for your copy of 
Booklet BB7. It's free. 
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